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SALUTE TO FILMSTRIPS! 
Starts on page 8-T 





KLHS Calling! Over the 
school-owned radio sta-° 
tion, Marie Bettis and Jack 
Thiesen broadcast to 
fellow students of Luther- 
an High Schooi, St. Lovis, 
Mo. Story on page 35-T 





Good breakfasts help make good students ! 





Experiments at leading universities have pointed out the 
value of good breakfasts. A good breakfast helps everybody 
work at top efficiency. Poor breakfasts result in fatigue, 
increased muscular tremor and slower reaction time. When 
your students eat good breakfasts they are easier to teach 


because they're more alert and quicker to respond, 





And here’s how you can encourage 





your students to eat good breakfasts 





1. Call this ad to their attention. 


In the students’ Scholastic Magazine 
this week, there’s a “‘Good Breakfast” 
review with questions and answers 
that tell your students the importance 
of good breakfasts. Show them the ad 
and ask them to read it. A class diseus- 
sion or a quiz the next day will help 


them to remember it. 


2. Get a breakfast report. 





lomorrow, ask your students to write 
down what they ate for breakfast that 
morning. Then you can make specific 
suggestions to help those who eat in- 
adequate or poor breakfasts. Every 


breakfast should include eggs or meat, 





milk, cereal, fruit and enriched bread. 











3. Connect breakfast with other subjects. 








You can make subjects like geography, history 


and economics more interesting and at the same 





time encourage habits of good nutrition. For in- 


stance, point out where the foods essential to a 





good breakfast are grown —fruits from the citrus 


helt, wheat from the plains states, ete. Or, to help 








illustrate our complex economic system, you can 











introduce projects about the many industries 























needed to process and distribute taese foods. We'd 
like to hear what you think of the efforts of our 





industry and others to encourage good nutrition 
habits, too. How would you help young people 
learn to eat good breakfasts? How do you help 
them in your school? Write your suggestions to 
the American Bakers Association, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





FREE WALL CHART 

Colorful 22!5”" by 1515” 
Wall Chart, on the care of 
the teeth, is included in the 
new Lambert ‘“‘Care Kit.” 


CONTINUOUS ANTI-ENZYME ACTION 


wenve 1S KILLED 
ano TOOTH DIES 


INFECTION (S CARRIED 
THROUGH BODY 


t Compory 


AND ORAL HYGIENE 


Lambert’s new teaching aids for classroom 
use include units that explain this important 
new scientific development simply, factu- 
ally, and visually. They show why .. . and 
how ... continuous anti-enzyme action 
can protect against tooth decay acids, for 
12 to 24 hours after each brushing— proved 





for 9 out of every 10 people tested. 

FREE: Mail coupon on page XX for the new 
Lambert ‘‘Care Kit”’ of wall charts, student 
folders, and lecture outlines covering care of 
the teeth, care of the skin, care of the breath, 
care of the throat, care of the scalp, and 
care of the mouth. 


4 Prepared for the teaching profession 
by the makers of § 


| ore THE MAJOR CAUSE 
OF TOOTH DECAY EVERY 


MINUTE OF EVERY DAY! 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company St. Louis, Missouri 








Great for 


going places! 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


You're ona rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or familiar places. If 
you lose them or they are stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 


Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
CONTENTS * April 7, 1954 


SECTION I 
Capsule News 6-T 
Hail the Filmstrip!__ 
1953 National Filmstrip Awards, by Vera Falconer 
The Flexible Filmstrip. === = === 
Weigh the Critics, by Howard G. Spalding 
Better Yearbook Photos, by Stanley Sol 

Opaque Adventures __ 
For Filmstrip Showing, by William J. Temple 
U.N. Stamp Clubs Launched__ 
Weekly Lesson Plan 


SECTION Il 

(Following Student Edition) 
Summertime Specials ____ 
Canadian Capers ___ 
Travel Tips, by Margaret E. McDonald 
Focus on the Gaspe 
Students on the Air 
Unbury the Bard, by Hardy Finch 
Useful Tools and Methods 
Health Question Box 
Wonderful Parties 
Spring Time’s Book Time 
New Films and Filmstrips 
Free Materials Coup eee 



















































































Next Month—National Film Awards 
Round the Clock in New York City 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Margaret E. McDonald, 
Assistant to the Editor; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; Vera Falconer, Visual 
Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; William J. 
Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Nancy Faulkner, Radio; Margaret E. McDonald, Travel; 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves teachers, supervisors, and administrators; supplies current 
information and practical hints for English and social studies; provides a handy guide 
to books, radio, audio-visual materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel 
opportunities. Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 
week’s student edition. 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, Practical English, or NewsTime, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their 
order. Once a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition 
to the student edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 
School Year Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 .50 1.50 
NEWSTIME 80 40 1.50 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 .50 . 1.00 
*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September Seg May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the clonroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at <7 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 

March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 





Wid Wont? teacuer 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Four request will receive 
immediate attention! 


4 REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 
Teacher loans are 2 Convenient month- No principal during 4 The loan is made by 
made on signature ly instaliments pay 3 summer vacation. If mail from the pri- 
only —no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops vacy of your own 

no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments quring the summer va- FF 

gages on car, furniture budgeted to Mt yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire joan can principal stopalso.This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time is an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- know about It. We guar- 


know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State 
for a loan. money—no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy. 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment, You can deal with us in yo confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan | 12 15 18 20 Old Reliable Company, 


You Get } Payments Payments Payments | Payments 


$100 | $1007 Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


a 
Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans to $150. If the loan Sthan 
is over $150 interest is figured at 3% per ct pic the first $150 | i 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 


end 2';% per month on that part uver $150 and not in excess of OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


$300 and & of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 


4 PAY INSURANCE cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske lew. 
oseess====-==== FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!....-222... 


To State Finance Company, Dept. N-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 
| 











TO BORROW | 600 

















Please accept my application for a loan. It ig understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsmever 

Amount you want to borrow On — date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $ 








Amouiit earned Number of months = 
Age sseseseeeee POF MONth you receive salar: se eeeeseeene 
‘ . ” FILE INFORMATION “ONLY — Please list ogg relative information for 
Name and address our ‘confidential file 
of school you teach Name of Relative 


How long with Previous 

PFESENL EMPLOVET...corcesseercerscerece - employment Street 
and or wife's 

rloyment Name of Relative 

To whom are payments on 


auto made? (Name) Street..... 





Name of Relative............--- 
Bank you deal with (Name) 


Street 


Amount you owe hank? 
Name of Relative ecoccccece (Relationship) 


What security on hank loan? 

List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street d . io eosse MND isristine . 
The above statements are made ‘for “the purpos e of securing a loan. 

Diisidcninass.cvdéunsscde: Gp Gee that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 





Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name). Name Here Address 








Purpose of loan ...... TOWRA: ..0s00.0. iagietes ee 





list pmt. due date/Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt.' Mo. pmt. (except final) 'Final pmt. equal in any case to, Omaha, Nebraska | 
| in. .. Mo. pmts. is . Seininteiieiic cee the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


= 
re) 
~ 
m 





Agreed rate in excess of $300 and ‘, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance: computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 :onsecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above raig until fully paid 

Payment of principa! and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

poe ya « nga payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principa! balance not omenniink’ $150 and 2%% ber month on that part over $150 and not 





PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- SIGNATURES 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED 
IS NOT RECEIVED. - (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


Veeeeeeeeseee== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #seeesaecenens 











Che Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Educator’s Pay 
Too Low—N.A.M. 


National Association of Man- | 


ufacturers urges higher pay for 
teachers and backs teachers’ 
right to discuss controversial is- 
the 
recommendations 
32-page report, This We Believe 
Ahout Education, summarizing 
two-year survey by N. A. M.'s 
Educational Advisory Commit- 
Educational Advisory 


sues in classroom. These 


appear in a 


tee and 
Council. 

Salaries: “Industry has 
come increasingly disturbed over 
the meagerness of educators’ in- 
comes in Yelation to the high 
caliber of the men and women 
needed ° 

On trouble-makers 


becoming 


in- 
dustry is both the 
willing and the welcome ally of 


Education. It follows that each | 
re- | 
for | 


triend’s 
other 


inust one 
sponsibility to the 
support, understanding, and de- 


asstmc 


fense against irresponsible trou- 
ble-makers, detractors, and un- 
warranted attack . 


Freedom to teach: “All edu- 


itors should oppose any attempt | 


by either government or public 
opinion to repress expression of 
honest views or to curtail scien- 
tific studies and researches. . . . 
Conscious proselytizing is com- 


pletely outside of a teacher's... | 


duties.” 


Summer Jobs 


New York State Employment 
Service seeks 2,000 teachers and 
qualified, older students to fill 
counselor and other positions in 
resort hotels camps __ this 
summer in New England, N. Y., 
Penn., and N, J 

Wanted: All-round 
ors, athletic directors, 
arts and crafts, 
study, photography 
and dietitians 


and 


counsel- 


music, 


Pay: Beginners, $100-$160 
for season; experienced coun- 
$200-$400; head coun- 
selors, $400-$1,000. Room, 
board, transportation furnished. 

For information: If possible, 
call in’ person at Camp Unit, 
Professional Office, N. Y. State 
Employment Service, 1 E, 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Or write, 


same address 


selors, 


be- | 


drama, | 
nature | 
specialists, 


Sign Outstanding Speakers for NEA New York Convention 


NEA promises a galaxy of 
notable speakers to address its 
| first open postwar convention 
which convenes in New York 
| City, June 27-July 2. Engaged 
| for the occasion: Dag Ham- 
| marskjéld, John Foster Dulles, 
Ralph Bunche, Grayson Kirk, 
| Robert F. Wagner, etc. 

Convention 
Square Garden (for general and 
representative assembly ses- 
sions), United Nations 
bly Hall (for section meetings 
on UN). 

Convention highpoints: Class- 


sites: 


| room teacher dinner and pag- | 
| eant, June 29; state headquar- | 


ters’ open house, July 1; celebri- 
ties dinner, July 1; 
night, July 1. 

For the first time since be- 


friendship | 


Madison | 


Assem- | 


fore World War II, meeting hall 
and hotel facilities will be ade- 
quate to permit a “come one- 
come all” convention. May 
Scholastic Teacher will give spe- 
cial guidance on where to stay, 
where to eat, and what to do 
and see in New York City for 
fun and information 


Across the Country 
Ethel Nash, 


Md., is new 


W ASHINGTON: 
Fredericksburg, 


president of Dept. of Elemen- 


| tary School Principals, NEA. 
President-elect: 


rak, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, act- | 
ing head, Div. of Higher Ed., | 
| U. S. Office of Education, will | 


be first executive director of 
new National Council for Ac- 
| creditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 
Cuicaco: One-third to one- 
half of young men of nine states 
called for military service dur- 
| ing Korean War were rejected 
| for failing to pass Armed Forces 
Qualifications Test, U. 
missioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell told NEA’s Confer- 
ence on Higher Education. “The 
evidence is clear,” the Com- 
missioner said, “that at present 
| we are not keeping pace with 


“My education has given me 
a new approach to life,” Robert 
| McCray said recently when 
freed after serving 16 years of a 
15-year-to-life sentence in New 
York prisons. “When I was 
illiterate I would get violent 
with people, strike them when 
I had an argument with them. 
This was because I had 
words to argue with. I could 
only assert myself through vio- 
lence. I feel that I have been re- 





Robert Lange- 


S. Com- | 


no | 








| 
| 











‘baka ine 


Reprinted from " s Week 


“Just remember, | control two votes_ 


in the P.T.A.” 


| the educational needs of this 
| country.” 

New York: New Ford Foun- 
| dation grant of $25,000,000 
will enable Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education to continue 
| its experimental educational 
| projects — including integrating 
| curriculums between high 
| schools and universities, and 
| granting fellowships for high 
| 
| teaching competence. 


Sing Sing High School Graduate Lauds Education 


habilitated through education.” 
In Sing'Sing prison, McCray 


discovered he was wrongly sen- 
tenced. While fighting to get a 


education in prison. He _ re- 
ceived his high school diploma 
in 1949, speaks both French 
and Spanish now. Recently Mc- 





my learning came respect for 
| the rights of my fellow man.” 





| school teachers to increase their | 


learned to read and write. He | 


hearing, McCray continuec his | 


Cray wrote a friend, “Through | 
| interviewed had seriously con- 


Tax Relief 


House Exempts $1200 of 
Pensions; NEA Wants More 


Fate of tax relief on teacher 
and other pensions shifts to the 
Senate. As passed by the House, 
the Administration’s omnibus 
tax bill waters down the Noah 
M. Mason exemption proposal 
(see March Capsule News). 
Current provisions in Sec. 38 
HR 8300: 1. Maximum personal 
tax reduction—$240; 2. mini- 
mum age—65; 3. maximum re- 
tirement income credited for 
tax exemption—$1,200; 4. to 
qualify one must have earned 
at least $600 per year during 
any ten years before retirement 

NEA acting with other publi: 
employee groups will urge Sen- 
ate to restore Rep. Mason's 


| original proposal to include per- 
| sons under 65. At least 150,000 


pensioners would benefit if min- 


| imum retirement age is placed 
} at 55 


A Supt’s Life Is 


Not a Happy One 


kind to 
They 


school 
work 


Be 


tendents. 


superin- 
“with 


| heavy and well-nigh unbearable 


pressures,’ declares Dr, Neal 
Gross, Harvard sociologist, sum- 
marizing a study reaching half 
of Massachusetts’ school execu- 
tives. “Many of them are dis- 
satisfied and frustrated; many 
ot them are disgusted with the 
frequent efforts to make a com- 
munity football out of so crucial 
a matter as public education.” 
They “live in constant fear of 
what some call, ‘the superin- 
tendent’s nightmare!’ ” 
“Incidents, crazy incidents 
over anything involving you or 


| one of your staff can happen 
| overnight,” one reported. “You 
} can 


have an explosion in five 


| minutes—any time.” 


Some pressures superintend- 
ents report: 

De-emphasize athletics (402). 

Emphasize athletics (58%). 

Decrease taxes (73%). 

More money for schools (66%). 

No guidance, etc. (39%). 

Introduce guidance (63%). 

“It is rather remarkable,” 
—— Dr. Gross, “that only 
one-third of the superintendents 


sidered changing careers.” 





filmstrips 


—based on LIFE’s major pictorial essays in the fields 


of history. art. science. and social studies. 


Award-winning titles for four consecutive years 


1950 18th Century England, The Middle Ages. Heritage of the Maya 
1951 South Africa and Its Problem 

1952 The Navajos 

1953 The Incas 


Write for free catalog describing all of LIFE’s color and 
od c 


black and white filmstrips. 


(WUT jitmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





What a wonderful aid the strip are— 

When it run, it part of you almost, 

When it seen, it part of class almost, 

It ain’t got no whirring, humming 
hardly, 

It ain’t got no mechanical problem 
hardly either. 

When it done, it goes right on and on 
and on almost. 


(adapted ) 


And filmstrips are a wonderful aid. 
Of all the mechanized teaching aids, 
the filmstrip is the simplest, most eco- 
nomical, most flexible, and_ possibly 
most “teachable.” 

Simple. You just pick up the light, 
uncomplicated projector with one hand. 
Tuck the filmstrip itself into your 
pocket. No take-up reel or other extra 
needed. Set up quickly and easily. 
There is no whirling, whirring, or hum- 
ming. No watching of that fascinating 
machinery instead of the screen. As 
Samuel P. Robbins of the Bayside High 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


School once said, “So easy, not only a 
high school youngster, but even a 
teacher can operate it.” 

In fact, even a seven-year-old can 
run it. 

The strip can be as much a part of 
you as you want to make it. Flexible. 
Adaptable. Expandable. Contractable. 
You amplify the contents with your 
own knowledge, your understanding of 
the needs and interests of the class, 
and warm it with your own person- 
ality. Run the whole thing or just a 
sequence. Turn back, if some detail 


ail the Filmstrip! 


escaped. Run it as quickly or as slowly 
as you wish. 

A part of your class, too, as much as 
you and they let it be. A good filmstrip 
is to be worked with. The class ex- 
amines it, turns it over in their mental 
fingers, probing and exploring. Discus- 
sion, questioning, answering while the 
picture is right there and interest lively. 

Since you and your class work in- 
timately with the strip, weaving it firm- 
ly into the structure of your learning, 
it goes on and on and on after the 
screening is finished. Stimulation to fol- 
low-up can be enormous—reading, re- 
search, reports, map making, whatever 
is needed. In fact, as a certain aspect 
kindles a student’s curiosity during the 
showing, individual follow-up can be 
assigned then and there. You and the 
class will refer to the strip again and 
again. 

Your school can slip a filmstrip li- 
brary into both limited budgets and 
limited storage space. A filmstrip can 
be purchased for about the same 
amount as a film can be rented. The 
latitude of a filmstrip is surprising—be- 
cause it is flexible, the same strip can 
be used effectively at different levels. 
This trait makes the strip even more 
economical. Four or five projectors, of 
popular models, can be purchased for 
the same price as one comparable 
movie projector. Thus, equipment 
scheduling is simplified. Many schools 
find it possible to have classroom or 
department strip libraries. 

As for storage, well, a neat drawer- 
ful of filmstrip cans takes much less 
space than delicate individual glass 
slides, or still-picture files, or motion- 
picture racks. Besides, the filmstrip is 
practically indestructible. 

You have a wide variety from which 
to choose, too. Some four or five thou- 
sand are now available—on most sub- 
jects and at all levels, although not 
equally distributed over grade levels or 
subjects. You'll find more for junior 
high and elementary grades than for 
senior high. 

Today’s filmstrip differs greatly from 
one of the first in the 1920's. Then the 
strip was merely a simplification and 
substitution for the glass slide. Just a 
collection of slides presented first on 
55mm and later on 35mm film. Today, 
it is a distinct medium—the best are 


carefully planned, pictorial content 
meticulously selected, script and pic- 
tures coordinated into a smoothly flow- 
ing, interesting entity. 

Within recent years we can see def- 
inite production trends. Sets or series, 
rather than _helter-skelter unrelated 
singles. Subscription plans. Correlations 
with movies and with textbooks. All 
these make for better materials, more 
teachability, greater ease of selection. 
Producers supply better catalogues, 
well indexed. Previewing is easier, too. 

Filmstrips are no longer exclusively 
school material. Community-wise they 
find themselves in clubs, at children’s 
parties, and other informal groups. Sev- 
eral public libraries in Canada, and one 





or two here, have filmstrip departments 
from which you can borrow both strips 
and projector. Business and industry 
use filmstrips—for in-service training, 
for messages to dealers and salesmen, 
for meetings. Our Armed Services also 
use them. 

The rise of the filmstrip, especially 
in post-war years, has been phenomenal, 
both in production and in use. One 
major dealer found a 100 per cent in- 
crease in filmstrip sales in one year. 
One city audio-visual department found 
that teachers in the system were using 
as many strips per month during 1953 
as they used during the entire year of 
1937. Even non-electrified schools use 
strips—thanks to the Coleman lantern 
projector. 

Naturally, the filmstrip story today 
isn't perfect—better strips on many 
subjects are needed. Preview possibil- 
ities need expansion and simplification. 
A more complete literature is needed, 
especially critical reviews of new ma- 
terial. We can all help by letting pro- 
ducers know what we like, what we dis- 
like, what we need and what we will 
buy. —VERA FALCONER 





Jam Handy 
Age of Discovery and Exploration 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Prehistoric Life 


McGraw-Hill Films 
Marriage and Family Living 


= 
The Queen's beautifu 


. es. ~~ . 
Princess, was soon to marry a Princ 


from far away. Sn aetnn 


National Filmstrip Awards 


Outstanding educational filmstrips of 1953 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER is happy 
the winners of 
1953 National Filmstrip Awards. 

In this 4th annual filmstrip program 
a 35-member panel of audio-visual 
leaders throughout the country selected 
the following ten filmstrips as the most 
notable and informational classroom 
filmstrips of the year: 


The Dark Continent 
New York Times 
Folk Tales from Many Lands—Young 
America 

Great Explorers of America—Society 
for Visual Education 

The Incas—Life Filmstrips 

Mapstrips—Age of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration—Jam Handy 

Marriage and Family Living—McGraw- 
Hill 

Music Stories—Jam Handy 

Popular Sovereignty—USA—Heritage 


to announce the 


Awakens — The 


gna mR eo 


Freeman's Oath, written by Gov. John 
throp, was ihe first document printed 
hat is now the United States 
Museum Extension Service 
Writing and Printing in America 


Great Explorers of America 


Prehistoric Life—Encyclopaedia Britan- 

nica Films 
Writing and Printing in America—Mu- 

seum Extension Service 

Runners-up, four votes under the 
others, are Life in Other Countries, a 
Young America series, and New Fron- 
tiers of Science, The New York Times. 

Panel members, leaders of state, city, 
university, and public library audio- 
visual. aids departments, this year 
found 125 eligible titles, many in series 
of four to eight filmstrips. Nomina- 
tions sliced this list to a final ballot 
of 32 titles, from which the panel se- 
lected the ten above as the year’s out- 
standing releases. Newcomers to the 
growing list of award-winning produc- 
ers and distributors are the Jam Handy 
organization, The New York Times, 
Museum Extension Service, and Society 
for Visual Education. 

Winners this year provide an excel- 


€LEcTEeD 
ee 


Society for Visual Education 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Heritage Filmstrips 


Popular Sovereignty—U. S. A. 


lent basic list for starting or adding to 
your studies and English film 
strip library. The list covers a variety 
of subjects and contains some more 
than usually flexible series 

Again we want to thank panel mem- 


social 


bers for their conscientious Cooperation 
in this project. Their judgment greatly 
furthers recognition of the steady 
growth of quality in the filmstrip-mak- 
ing industry. 

Scholastic Teacher also extends its 
congratulations and Awards of Merit 
to the producers and distributors of 
fine filmstrips. 
awards will take place at the Town 
Hall Club, New York City, early in 
May. 

The 1953 National Film Award 
winners will appear in the May 5th 
Scholastic Teacher. 


these Presentation of 


The Outstanding Filmstrips 


The Dark Continent Awakens—59 frs, 
A survey of Africa south of the Sahara; its 


(Continued on page 18-T) 


Imagine the procession 


Young America Films 


Folk Tales from Many Lands 


Peter and 


4 lit Melice Mel Mii Mal-veleM ia Malta (tt leading 


w the wolf, Grandfather and the cat. 


Dt A ey a 


“ 


Music Stories 


Jam 


Handy 
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Plans For The New 
sla alelol Miron ictommelaielce 


The Flexible 
Filmstrip 


ERE a 
strip frame—five ways to let a strip 
work with and for you. 


re five ways to use one film- 


The above frame isn’t a real one. Wil- 
liam P. Gottlieb put it together for us 
from some photos he is using in a new 
This pretend filmstrip 
school 


filmstrip series.° 
tells how 
and is designed for junior high social 
studies. Our frame ends a sequence 
about architectural plans and_ begins 
one on the approval of town officials. 

Assuming the same strip is used by 
teachers in several grades, let’s see what 
five different teachers can do with this 
single frame. 


a town builds a new 


(1) An eighth grade teacher uses the 
strip to study town financing methods 


“The plans and model are ready. Now 
town officials get to work again. Yes, 
John, the bond issue. How is money 
procured for the new building? You'd 
like to report on this, John? Fine. Choose 
a committee of three with yourself as 
chairman. Mary? Yes, besides reference 
books, it is a good idea to talk with our 
own town officials. Ellen? How it is de- 
cided who is to build the school? Jerry? 
Yes, by. getting bids. Do you and Ellen 
want to find out about bids for us? You 
think since this deals with the financial 
problem you should work with John as 
a sub-committee? Fine!” 


*Town Community, color, to be released 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


(2) Another eighth grade teacher is 
more concerned with the townspeople’s 


role, the functioning of democratic pro- 
cedures. 

“So you see, many people are in- 
volved in getting the building 
started—architects, town officials, people 
who live in the town. Yes, Bob, you 
want to know what the people them- 
selves do about it? Jane? You say the 
people vote. Yes, they do, but what do 
they vote for or against? Vote about 
spending the money, yes. Anything else, 
Tom? You think the people help decide, 
by voting, whether a new school should 
be built. Anne? You want to know how 
they decide? The first part of the strip 
showed several reasons why this town 
made a decision to build. For tomor- 
row, let’s all make lists of reasons why 
this town decided to build a school. Be 
sure to include reasons against building, 
too, since some people in the town 
probably were against the idea. Anne? 
You suggest we divide the class and 
have a debate as if we were in an open 
town meeting? That should be fun. 
Who wants to be for the building?” 


schoo] 


(3) A fifth-grade teacher is inter- 
ested in teaching sources of materials; 
expanding concepts of world trade and 
its importance. 


“Plans for the new school move for- 
ward. The mayor, the town’s planning 
committee and other officers work just 


as hard as those who are planning the 
actual building. Of course, there is still 
much work for both. Yes, Jimmy? Of 
course there will be many different 
kinds of things used in the building. 
Can you name some? That’s a good list 
ve have on the blackboard, but we've 
forgotten such things as furnace, black- 
boards, lunch-room equipment, insula- 
tion. Yes, Carol, let’s divide into groups 
and for tomorrow list the things needed. 
One group can deal with the outside 
walls and roof; another with heating and 
ventilation; plumbing, etc. Yes, Dick? 
Put after each one where it comes from? 
That way we could see how much of the 
world contributed school. You 
want to make a world map with tags, 
Alice, to show things coming in from 
everywhere?” 


to one 


(4) This sixth grade teacher explores 
the multitude of workers needed for a 
building, stressing appreciation for con- 
tributions of all types of workers, and 
incidentally teaching about many kinds 
of vocations. 


“The plans for the school roll along 
and soon the actual building will start. 
Jack? First they have to dig? Tom? You 
think they need to survey first? Of 
course, Jack, they may have surveyed 
before making the plans and model. 
Would they need to do it again? You'll 
find out, Tom, from your father who is 
a contractor? Good. Yes, Kate, there 
will be many diferent kinds of work 
done before the school is finished. 
Marian? Many different kinds of work- 
ers? Yes, there will be, each with a spe- 
cific job. You would like the class to find 
out what. kind of workers and what 
kinds of jobs?” 

(5) This seventh grade teacher, also 


concerned with the many things and 
(Continued on page 46-T) 
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Safe steel auto bodies... tough 
steel tractor parts... strong, durable 
steel tools . . . steel buildings and 


bridges ... all these depend for their 


> ae ae ae ae aoe ae 


strength on bituminous coal. For 
coke, made from coal, smelts the ore 


and turns soft iron into tough steel. 




















HOW COAL HELPS DEVELOP AMERICA’S 


“MUSCLES 


Today, steel “muscles” do most of America’s work. 
Steel tools produce almost everything Americans use. 
Steel machines and appliances do chores on farms and 
in homes. Steel girders support buildings and span 
rivers. But steel could accomplish none of these feats 
without bituminous coal. For coal, baked into coke, not 
only smelts iron, but supplies carbon to turn soft iron 
into tough steel. It takes nearly a ton of coal to make 


a single ton of “raw” steel. 


And coal does far more for steel producers. Millions 
of tons of bituminous coal are needed to supply elec- 
trical and steam power for processing steel. More mil- 
lions are used by railroads in transporting steel and 
steel products. Paints for preserving steel and carbo- 


rundum for cutting it are also made from coal. 


As an ingredient in steel, as a fucl for powering the 
fabrication of steel products, America used over 100 
million tons of coal last year. And experts predict that 


the future will call for much more. Thus, it is fortunate 


OF STEEL!” 


that America has almost inexhaustible reserves of coal 
... plus a progressive and efficient coal-mining industry 


that can fill all needs for generations to come. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


4 Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classes—clip and mail— 

see SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF Css ws, 
ST-4-54 r 

“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. ! 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. I 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids. fill in this ! 
coupon and send it to: Educational Div., Bituminous Coal ‘ 
Institute, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
(PLEA RINT) | 
Name | 





Street oni 
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SPEAK OUT, SILENT PEOPLE 


Howard G. Spalding is principal of A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
He founded the Canal Zone Junior College, and he has been principal 
of high schools in Ticonderoga, N. Y., North Plainfield and Nutley, N. J. 


. IGH school graduates no longer 
have as firm a grasp on the basic 

Three R’s as they did a quarter century 

ago.”—American Magazine 


“How much bunk and nonsense have 
crept into our American educational 
system while we have been watching 
the rest of the world—too busy to see 
what’s been going on under our noses?” 

Collier's 

“... one of the more exasperating 
enigmas of our time: why so many 
youngsters and even high school and 
college graduates can’t spell, solve sim- 
ple arithmetic problems, write a gram- 
matical letter, or even read as well as 
they should.”—Saturday Evening Post 


If you have been reading your maga- 
zines lately you will recognize these 
quotations from the leading paragraphs 
of three recent articles in national 
magazines. In the January American 
President Dodds of Princeton expresses 
his prejudices in favor of private 
schools, under the title “Your Youngster 
and the Public Schools.” In the Febru- 
ary 5 Collier's staff writer Howard 
Whitman attempts to inform himself 
about the true state of American educa- 
tion—a task that, from the ineptness of 
the first article of his series, “Speak Up, 
Silent People,” apparently will take 
considerable doing. The third quotation 
comes from the March 6 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article “Are We Failing Our 
Children?” in which David Wittels re- 
ports on the researches of Dr. Emmett 
A. Betts in reading and the psychology 
of learning. 

How do you react to such articles? 
With a shrug of indifference? With a 
slow burn of indignation? Or with a 
leap to your typewriter to tell author 
and editor how wrong they are? 

What are the ground rules for effec- 
tive rebuttal to irresponsible charges 
and unfounded reports? It is time you 
and | found some good answers to these 
questions. Bad publicity has defeated 
many a political candidate and many a 


worthy cause. We cannot afford to al- 
low misstatements about the schools to 
go uncorrected or false criticisms to re 
main unchallenged. They hurt us per- 
sonally as well as the cause of educa- 
tion. 

The first necessity for the refutation 
of criticism is a measuring stick for 
judging attacks on the schools which we 
and school patrons can use in determin- 
ing the validity of such articles. 


Measuring Stick 


Here are ten marks on such a meas- 
uring stick, with a few comments to 
show how they may be applied to the 
job of measurement: 

1. Is the author competent to write 
on this subject? Is he a person of stand- 
ing in his own field? Does he have 
personal acquaintance with public edu- 
cation? Has he previously written on 
education? Has he had education or 
experience which would give him supe- 
rior insight into the subject? 

2. Is the magazine a responsible peri- 
odical? Does it deal in exposés fre- 
quently? Is its editorial policy biased in 
any particular direction? 

3. Is the tone of this article sensa- 
tional? Is it presented with “shock” 
techniques? (Note the Collier’s cover 
advertising “The Struggle for Our Chil- 
dren’s Minds” and its suggestion that 
something sinister is happening.) 

4. Do the titles, subtitles, and illus- 
trations accurately apply to the text? 
Is the wording of the titles stronger 
than statements of the text warrant? 

5. Is the evidence presented factual- 
ly correct, adequate, and the best 
available? Are both the pro and the con 
of issues presented? If not, what evi- 
dence is lacking that would make the 
presentation balanced and fair to both 
sides? 

6. Are propaganda techniques in evi- 
dence? Does the author stack the cards 
in selecting his evidence to prove his 
point? Is there evidence of name call- 
ing? Smears? Innuendos? Loaded 
words? Appeals to prejudice? Ridi- 
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cule? Personal opinions substituted for 
facts? Half-truths? Bandwagon tech- 
niques? (Commonly used to imply that 
everyone is up in arms against the 
schools or some particular practice.) 
Tricky logic? 

7. Are those whose opinions are 
quoted identified and qualified to give 
valid testimony? If not identified, why 
not? What evidence is there that the 
testimony is not fabricated? Does the 
internal evidence of the person's testi- 
mony indicate that he is an objective 
witness or a crackpot? If a public per- 
sonage, what is his record? His previ- 
ously expressed views? (For example, 
former Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago, 
quoted in Collier's). What special qual- 
ifications does the person have that 
would make his opinions more valuable 
than those of others of similar status? 

8. Does the author distort the evi- 
dence or omit essential evidence to 
prove his point? Is it likely that the 
testimony of a large number of people 
would have agreed with that presented? 
Is there obviously another side? (Study 
the Collier's report of the school con- 
flicts with these tests in mind.) 

9. Are constructive suggestions made 
for improving conditions complained 
of? Are the proposals already in effect 
in some of our better schools? (If not, 
they probably are of dubious value.) 
Have they been tried and abandoned? 
(Corporal punishment, for example. ) 
Are responsibilities for effecting the im- 
provement properly fixed? (As between 
school people and the public who sup- 
plies the funds, for instance.) Are the 
obstacles to improvement recognized 
and means for overcoming them con- 
sidered? 

10. If the proposals advanced were 
made effective, would the schools be 
improved? For all pupils? For some? 
For some at the expense of others? Are 
the changes in harmony with the ob- 
jectives of a democratic society? Do they 
rank high on any sensible priority list 
of changes that would be desirable in 
the schools? Would they be accepted 
by the people of your community? 

Armed with such a check list, try 
your hand at the evaluation of several 
articles. The accompanying chart shows 
how this can be done. 





Critics 





BN merican.... 


Collier's 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 





Yardstick Questions for 
Judging Controversial 
Articles 


“Your Youngster and the Pub- 
lic Schools,” by Harold W. 
Dodds, Jan. American. 


“The Struggle for Our Chil- 
dren’s Minds,” and “Our 
Schools—Afraid to Teach?,”’ by 
Howard Whitman, Feb. 5 and 
March 19 Collier’s. 


“Are We Failing Our Chil- 
dren?,”” the ideas of Emmett 
Betts, March 6 and 13 Satur- 
day Evening Post. 











1. Is the author com- 
petent? 


2. Is the magazine a 
responsible one? 


3. Is the tone of this 
article sensational? 


4. Do the title, sub- 
titles, and illustrations 
accurately apply to the 
text? 


5. Is the evidence pre- 
sented factually correct, 
adequate, and the best 
available? 


6. Are propaganda 
techniques in evidence? 


7. Are those whose 
opinions are quoted 
identified and qualified 
to give valid testimony ? 


8. Does the author dis- 
tort or omit essential 
evidence to prove his 
point? 


9. Are constructive sug- 
gestions made for im- 
proving conditions 
complained of? 


10. If the 
advanced by author 
were made _ effective 
would the schools be 
improved? 


proposals 


Dr. Dodds, Princeton president, 
does not claim intimate present 
acquaintance with the public 
schools. 


Usually 


dle. 


unsensational, reputa- 


No. Some credit given to pub- 
lic schools but generally critical. 


Title and leading statement, 
yes. No subtitles. Illustrations 
not significant. 


Probably factually correct but 
grossly inadequate. Twelve ma- 
jor criticisms of public schools 
supported only by testimony of 
four unidentified people, two 
personal anecdotes, seven un- 
identified examples (some ques- 
tion ble), two references to 
Statistical studies (one uniden- 
tified), and two statistical facts. 
Many valid studies not referred 
to. Largely personal opinion. 


No. At many points evidence 
counter to the author's conten- 
tions which should be given is 
not presented but article not 
propagandistic in tone. 


None are identified. Several, ac- 
cording to author’s description, 
appear to have some in 
tions. 


So much ground is covered and 
so many criticisms made that 
proof of any one is inadequate. 
Some indication of effort by 
author to present a_ balanced 
picture but bias in favor of pri- 
vate schools evident throughout. 
No evidence of their short- 
comings presented. 


Yes, to some extent. Public re- 
sponsibility mentioned. Propos- 
a for improvement quite in- 
adequate and less developed 
than criticism. 


Probably for some students, not 
for others. Present effect of pref- 
erence for private schools cer- 
tain to be damaging to public 


schools. 


Mr. Whitman is a staff writer. 
No information is given about 
his education, experience, or 
professional status. 

sensa- 


Frequently somewhat 


tional. 


Definitely and consistently sen- 
sational throughout. 


Yes. Subtitles slanted and pro- 
vocative, but accurately reflect 
tone of article. 


Biased and inadequate. State- 
ments from only one side of 
three school controversies. Ex- 
pressions of opinion from three 
public schools and five college 
faculty members, two students, 
three parents, and one defeated 
school board member—all criti- 
cal of the schools. Sources such 
as NEA, U. S. Office of iiduca- 
tion, and Washington's Supt. of 
Schools not yet consulted. 


Many techniques used through- 
out. Name-calling: “brain sur- 
geon,” “bigwigs”; loaded words: 
“half-baked,” “trickery”; card- 
stacking: only one side of any 
controversy is presented, 


Nine of 16 are identified. Two 
college presidents are well- 
known. Highly colored testi- 
mony of some others indicates 
clearly that there is “another 
side to the story.” 


Emotionalisin of several people 
quoted leads to inference that 
testimony should be discounted. 
No attempt by author to pre- 
sent a finned picture, 


No. By implication they will be 
forthcoming in later articles but 
second article of series does not 
justify this hope. 


Many questions but no answers. 
Net effect of article will be to 
create distrust and uneasiness 
about public sehools. 


Articles report work of Dr. Em- 
mett Betts, a recognized author- 
ity in field of reading. Report is 
intelligent and comprehensive. 


One of the most reputable. Has 
occasionally carried sensational 
material. 


No. Title, subhead, and intro- 
ductory box material are pro- 
vocative but not beyond legiti- 
mate limits. 


Yes. 


Summary of findings of 25 years 
of work with nearly 20,000 pu- 
pils, illustrated by numerous 
case studies. No reference made 
to work of other researchers but 
account of Dr. Betts’ work is 
thorough, 


Occasional loaded words: “Seem- 
ing dunces,” “employers have 
been outraged,” but, in general, 
article is eisctive. 


Dr. Betts is the only witness. 
He is highly qualified in his 
field, to which he strictly limits 
himself. 


Not so far as can be determined. 
Case studies are chosen to prove 
the points desired but ouahalie 
are typical. 


Yes. More fully ceveloped in 
second article which presents 
somewhat fully changes in meth- 
ods that are advocated. 


Dr. Betts’ long record of suc- 
cess and the success of others 
in reading clinics and in using 
similar methods justify this con- 
clusion. 





YOUR SCHOOL can enjoy the advantages 


of education’s newest instructional aid NOW! 





Send for these valuable informational materials on 


Motorola, Inc. 


Education Department, Section ST-4 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, free of charge, the 
“EducaTiVe Newsletters” | have checked below: 


} No. 41, “A Master TV 
Antenna System for Your 
School. A Do-It-Yourself 
Project.”’ 


O No. 42, “A Plan for 
Bringing Your School the 
Advantages of Educa- 
tional Television.” 


0 No. 43, “How to Plan 
Effective Classroom Work 
Around Existing Televi- 
sion Programs.” 


Name ___ 


0 No. 44, “Standards for 
Selecting Television 
Equipment for Classroom 
and Recreational Use.’’ 


0 No. 45, “Visual Factors 
and Seating Plans In- 
volved in Effective Class- 
room Use of Television.” 


D No. 46, “‘How to Build 
a Low-Cost TV Rehearsal 
Unit for Your School.” 





Institution 





Address 





City 


State 





EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Opportunities for effective use of television in education are 
increasing daily. Commercial networks right now are offer- 
ing much material that can be utilized in teaching when 
proper methods are employed. 

Developments are under way to establish many new 
stations for educational television exclusively. New low- 
cost specialized equipment now opens broad possibilities for 
interesting classroom and laboratory work with TV cameras 
as well as receivers. 

A wealth of fascinating material has been gathered to- 
gether for your use by Motorola’s Education Department, 
in cooperation with recognized educational authorities. 
These illustrated ‘‘EducaTiVe Newsletters,”’ listed at left, 
are available to you free. Send the coupon today! 


Motorola TV 
Eluclional, Joloyision 
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Better Yearbook Photos 


By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


OR your yearbook you can have the 

best writers ever; loads of money to 
buy the finest in paper and printing; 
the cleverest “theme” ever set between 
two covers. Yet without high quality 
photography your annual is just another 
drab book. 

But for you, burdened with four to 
six classes a day, photography can be 
nerve-wracking. (Can you imagine edi- 
tors of Life or Look teaching four to six 
classes a day, too?) 

September is none too early to begin 
making arrangements. Plan to finish 
most of your picture work before Dec. 
15. A few pictures can be sent to the 
engraver after that deadline, but your 
last photo should be sent at least two 
months before your annual is to be de- 
livered. Spring sports and graduation 
pictures are out, of course, but often 
you can use the preceding year’s photos 
of these events—if you have remem- 
bered to “shoot” them. Better shoot them 
NOW. 

If your book is offset printed, you 
don’t have to worry about engravings, 
yet you need plenty of time to “lay out” 
vour photos. 


Start Early 

Line up photographers. Notify your 
professional photographer, if you choose 
one, early in September—or better, be- 
fore school lets out in the spring—so that 
he can schedule the many “sittings” re- 
quired. If you contract with him to take, 
in addition, pictures of student life and 
the like, better double check to see that 
the subjects for such pictures are on 
time and at the place scheduled. 

If you can lay your hands on good 
student photographers and equipment, 
chances are you won't have this sched- 
uling problem. That’s not an impossible 
task, by any means. Wheaton (Texas) 
High School does its own photography 
for The Argonaut. “If you want more 
pages of pictures in your annual, do 
your own photography,” says Mrs. Elma 
Morris, Argonaut’s In three 
years this school earned enough to equip 
its own darkroom and buy a Graflex 


Sponsor 


camera. 

Logansport (Ind.) High School also 
bought camera equipment. But lacking 
its own darkroom, Logansport contracts 
with a commercial finishing house to 
process photos and thus assume quality 
darkroom work. 

However, pupils at San Miquel Me- 
morial Junior High School (San Diego, 
Calif.), under the direction of Claude 
T. Burns, show emphatically that teen- 
agers are capable of advanced amateur 


photography. As Burns observes, it is a 
rare group of 400 to 500 youngsters 
which doesn’t have five or ten “poten- 
tially adaptable or skilled in photogra- 
phy.” 

Don't expect to save money, however, 
by owning your own equipment. “A 
school-owned camera is no saving in 
dollars and cents,” asserts F. R. Van 
Allen, Logansport sponsor, “but does 
bring compensating features.” The more 
of your photography done in school, the 
more valuable the learning experience. 

Equipment. Camera-wise, a 35mm.— 
such as an Argus C-4 (about $90)— 
comes in handy for snapping informal 
student life or classroom scenes. It is 
relatively inexpensive to operate since 
you can get 20 or 36 pictures per roll 
of film. 

Easier to operate is the twin-lens re- 
flex type of camera (ranging from $60 
to $350). Focusing is rather simple for 
the average teen-ager because all one 
has to do is adjust the image in the 
ground glass. Its light weight and com- 
pactness make it ideal to take pictures 
of students in downtown stores, to be 
used in “personalized” ads described 
below. 

Either the twin-lens or the 35mm. 
makes a good “second camera,” but 
ideally a “Graphic” ($100 to $285) is 
almost a “must” if you are serious about 


your students doing something wortl.- 
while in photography. The Graphic size 
—2% x 3% up to 4 x 5—makes it suitable 
for group or “action” shots, or portraits, 
and one picture at a time may be taken 
and developed as needed. You will also 
need film holders, or pack adapters, flash 
equipment and a sturdy tripod. A Pola- 
roid back for your Graphic enables you 
to develop pictures on the spot. 

As for darkroom supplies, your best 
bet is to write to manufacturers like 
Kodak, Ansco, and FR. Send for Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ poster on “How to 
Develop and Print Pictures.” 

Remember, if you do invest in expen- 
sive cameras, also insure them against 
theft or breakage. 

Decide on photos you want. You'll 
need campus views and dedication pho- 
tos in the introductory section; informal 
and interesting pictures of faculty; well 
posed “portraits” of all upperclassmen 
(but no “passport poses”!) and don't 
neglect underclassmen if they buy most 
of your books; “shots” of organizations 
(some schools assess the cost); informal 
classroom snaps; athletic photos show- 
ing not too many at once, and “action”; 
special events like proms or Career 
Days; informal student candids; and, if 
you really want your book to shine, 
photos in the ads. 

(Continued on page 27-T) 


Myers Walker, Jr. 


Using a flash gun for outdoor pictures can improve pictures for your annual. 
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Bearings 
bear up... 


STUDENTS 
bear down 


ETTING youngsters to bear 

down on their studies — that’s 
the goal of General Motors’ ‘‘Scho- 
lastic’’ advertisement this month: 
‘*HIGH SCHOOL FRICTION STUD- 
IES HELP GM ENGINEERS BUILD 
BETTER CAR ENGINE BEARINGS.”’ 


And one way to awaken student 
interest and effort is to show how 
textbook principles pay off in 
scientific progress — and personal 
advancement as a GM automotive 
engineer! 


You can have 
reprints without 
cost or obligation 
by writing: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


—— 


~ Shell. Presents 
THE DIESEL STORY 


A lucid account of an impor- 
tant power principle, in 20 
diverting minutes this movie 
shows how the diesel engine 
has developed from a cumber- 
some stationary workhorse to 
a versatile, efficient driver of 
locomotives, trucks, buses and 
other heavy-duty equipment. 

The 16mm sound film is 
available 








Opaque Adventures 


S EDITOR of Opaque Projection 
Practices® I receive many exciting 
tips from teachers on ways to use the 
opaque projector for more effective 
classroom teaching. Below are only a 
few of hundreds of ingenious ideas re- 
ceived. The “opaque” is so simple that 
many teachers ask their students to 
operate it. Sometimes the students feed 
pictures assembled by the teacher into 
the machine for projection on a screen 
or the wall. Or students themselves illus- 
trate oral reports with pictures for all 
to see. 

You, as a teacher, know what pic- 
tures will best illustrate the day’s lesson 
or topic. You know what printed or 
written material you want the entire 
focus its attention on. The 
opaque projector enables you to project 
in both black and white and color ex- 
actly as much or as little as you want. 

For new adventures in teaching, try 
some of these tips for using the opaque 
projector. 

1. To arouse interest: Introduce that 
new unit or topic for study with pic- 
tures from magazines or newspapers. 
Or postcards and photographs. Pictures 
thrown on the screen make abstract 
topics concrete and stir up questions 
ind observations by the students. 

2. To analyze cartoons: How well do 
your students recognize cartoon symbols 
of political parties, communism, Russia, 
Britain, etc.P The opaque “blows up” 
cartoons for class discussion of symbols. 

3. To learn special reading skills: 
Students learn to read maps more read- 
ily when you project the map or map 
sections. The same applies to charts, 
graphs, blueprints, diagrams. 

4. To clarify organization 


class to 


charts: 


*For a free subscription to Opaque Pro- 
jection Practices, write to: Charles Beseler 
Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


Dale & Finkels, Inc, 
Pictures and graphs ready for projection. 


Understanding the functions or organi- 
zation of government—Federal, state, or 
local—becomes easier when you throw 
an enlarged chart or drawing before the 
class. 

5. To develop critical judgment: Do 
your students believe everything they 
read in newspapers and magazines? Use 
newspaper and magazine clippings of 
the same news story to show how dif- 
ferent media report the same event. 

6. To bolster students’ confidence: 
Give timid student speakers “a lift” by 
helping them plan illustrated talks which 
shift attention from the nervous, begin- 
ning speaker to the projected illustra- 
tions of his talk. Suggest use of pictures, 
photos, and samples. 

7. To improve attitudes: Will your 
students profit by a lesson in tolerance 
and understanding of other peoples, 
religions, and racial groups? Project 
pictures of well known people of differ- 
ent backgrounds. 

Try these tips in the teaching of liter- 
ature and the communication skills. 

1. To make literature “come alive”: 
Supplement the pictures in your litera- 
ture books with the “opaques” of the 
better illustrations found in other edi- 
tions of literature. Or with still pictures 
from movies based on the literature 
youre studying. 

2. To stimulate imagination: Stimu- 
late creative writing units by projecting 
pictures of magazine covers, pictures of 
works of art, etc., which suggest com- 
position topics. 

3. To accent the positive in writing 
skills: Simplify your chores in helping 
students to overcome errors in gram- 
mar, spelling, and sentence-structure. 
Also, to teach capitalization, punctua- 
tion, vocabulary, and usage. Project 
student-written reports. Point out praise- 
worthy features—a_ well-written sen- 
tence, able use of words, etc. Then call 
on the student writer for self-criticism. 
Can he detect any errers in his work or 
suggest any improvements? 

4. To speed learning of library skills: 
Do your students make the best use of 
the school library? They will learn 
library skills quickly with the help of 
the “opaque.” Use representative cards 
(author, title, subject) from the card 
catalogue, a plan of school library, a 
printed guide of the Dewey Decimal 
System, book jackets of new books, 
covers of current magazines, pamphlets, 
etc. —EstHer L. Berc 


What “opaque adventures” have you 
had? How has using the opaque pro- 
jector added zest to your teaching? 
Share your experiences with other 
teachers. Write to: Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
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Pointing Geis the Idea Across 
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only VU-LYTE has this Built-in Pointer! 
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VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
‘ white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That’s why it’s so helpful. 


¢ Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 
of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they're remembered. 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, Charles Beseler Co., Dept. 0-4 

mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. ot aaa ialtaaal 

You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your at my convenience. 

full Executive potential. Of course, there’s rio 


cost or obligation. Name Position 





School 





The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The Seal Ribideass- 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10x IC inches, 

can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most -durable... it’s CHARLES Beaclee COMPANY 


VU-LYTE! cena 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 











IN APPRECIATION TO 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


FOR THE 1955 
ARDS TO: 
UTION” 


HONOR AW 
“AMERICAN REVOL 
“BALTIMORE PLAN” 
AND “INSECTS” 
...and THE EBF 
FILMSTRIP SERIES 
“PREHISTORIC LIFE” 








& Worlds of 


PenTiT Experience 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year at Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. During this past quarter-cen- 
tury, the searching lenses of our cameras have 
gone nearly everywhere in space and time to 
record the events and ideas which have literally 
brought the “world to the classroom.” 


Today over 600 motion pictures and related 
audio-visual materials (filmstrips and record- 
ings) are available to schools and adult groups. 
Created under the direction of renowned au- 
thorities and produced with high professional 
skill, this significant library truly upholds the 
standard of educational superiority which EB 
Films’ pioneers raised 25 years ago. Experience, 
that incomparable teacher, is evident in the 
quality and content of such current produc- 
tions as Major Religions of the World; Look 
to the Land; The Living City; Bacteria; Scien- 
tific Method and the Farmer; among other 
titles now available for previewing. 


, 


Write for new Teachers 
Film Guides, supplement- 
ing each current EB Film 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 





Filmstrips Awards 
Continued from page 9-T) 


problems, its strategic importance, its re- 
sources. A “Current Affairs” filmstrip. Pro- 
duced and distributed by The Office of 
Educational Activities, the New York Times, 
229 West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Folk Tales from Many Lands—6 strips, 


| color, 39 to 59 frs. each. Stringless pup- 


pets re-enact folk tales selected for their 
contribution to children’s literature: Clever 
Manka—Czechoslovakia; The Five Chinese 
Brothers—China, a Sian-Tek-Lim legend; 
The Goose Girl—German, from Grimm 
brothers; Gudbrand on the Hillside—Nor- 
way; Pinocchio—Italy, from Lorenzini; The 
Tinker and the Ghost—Spain, from Three 
Golden Oranges, book of Spanish folklore. 
Produced by Key Productions. Photogra- 
pher: Herbert Haessler. Writers: Michael 
Barnett and James D. Kantor. Puppets: 
courtesy of Suzari Marionettes. Adviser: 
Marion C. Thiesen, language arts coordina- 
tor, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New 
York City Board of Education. Distributed 
by Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Great Explorers of America—5 strips, 
color, about 32 frs. each. Important events, 
explorations, and personal qualities of Co- 
lumbus, De Soto, Marquette, Lewis and 
Clark, Admiral Byrd. Produced by S. V. E. 
editorial division in cooperation with Mar- 
garet Bradfield and Associates. Artists: 
Douglas Huebler, David Osler, Harry and 
Dina Kam. Distributed by Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

The Incas—69 frs., color. Detailed pho- 
tographs of architectural remains in the 
Peruvian Andes show the rich, complex 
culture of the Inca Empire, one of the 
world’s great civilizations. Director: Marian 
Eames. Script writer and editor: Colin 
McPhee. Photography by Life photogra- 
phers Frank Schereschel and Dmitri Kessel. 
Produced and distributed by Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Mapstrips—Age of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration—7 strips, color, about 15 frs. each. 
Each strip consists of a sequence of maps 
showing the great movements of the age 
of discovery and exploration in relation to 
geographic backgrounds, from crusades and 
early trade routes to English and Dutch 
explorations. Produced and distributed by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


 ccenaeneaiaeeiaidiemaanel 
2,000 MILES 


The area is 
huge - three 
times the 
size of the 
United: States 


The New York Times 
The Dark Continent Awakens 


Marriage and Family Living Series—6 
strips, 28 to 31 frs. each. Problems of be- 
ing a cooperative member of the family, 
dating, courtship, choosing a partner for 
life, engagement period, what marriage in- 
volves. Correlated with Landis’ Your Mar- 
riage and Family Living. Produced by Her- 
bert Kerkow for McGraw-Hill. Director: 
Julien Rothman. Distributed by Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Music Stories—6 strips, color, about 30 
frs. each. Stories which inspired some of 
our best beloved music, presented in draw- 
ings, which are in harmony with the nation- 
ality and mood of the music: Peter and the 
Wolf; Hansel and Gretel; The Nutcracker; 
Peer Gynt; The Firebird; Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice. Script writer: Frances L. Boddy. 
Artist: Edward Kozak. Produced and dis- 
tributed by The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Popular Sovereignty — U. S. A. — 42 frs. 
Analysis of efforts of our country to de- 
velop representative institutions of the most 
democratic kind, considering aspects such 
as nature of representative government and 
nomination procedures, presented through 
cartoons. Producer, director, editor, script 
writer: Samuel P. Robbins. Artist: Ruth 
Wolf. Produced and distributed by Heritage 
Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 
74, N. Y. 

Prehistoric Life—6 strips, color, about 57 
frs. each. Story of life on earth—how we 
learn about the past; how plants and ani- 
mals living millions of years ago were pre- 
served; how discovered; how revealed life 
of the ages: Discovering Fossils, Story 
Fossils Tell, Coming of the Reptiles, Rise 
of Dinosaurs, Triumph of the Dinosaurs, 
Age of Mammals. Produced by John A. 
Haessler in cooperation with American 
Museum of Natural History for E. B. F. 
Collaborator: Edwin H. Colbert, Ph.D., 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, II]. 

Writing and Printing in America—color, 
10 frs. Development of the recorded word, 
with story of many important books, stamps, 
documents, newspapers, and speeches in 
American history. Producer and director: 
Henry Clay Gipson. Script writer: Carol A. 
Cook. Artists: John Lencicki and Stephen 
Zonitch, Produced and distributed by Mu- 
seum Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., 
New York 17. 

—VERA FALCONER 


Life Filmstrips 
The Incas 








How to get better results 
fou every film you shou show 





With the RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector, you make your 
own sound track in just a few minutes—and play it back 
instantly. It’s the new way to cut the cost of sound films— 
the new way to convert your sound track to give you the 
advantage of an additional commentary in a foreign language 
—language or commentary changeable at will. Get more 
mileage from all your films with the RCA Magnetic 
Recorder-Projector. 





The easy way to show films > 


For perfect showings every time, use the RCA “400” Projector. 
Both Junior and Senior models feature the famous “Thread- 
Easy” film path—the film path that most people thread in 
less than 30 seconds. These dependable 16-mm sound 
projectors are favorites with audio-visual specialists 

who insist on a projector they can count on for clear, 

steady pictures and smooth, clean sound, 





q New RCA Porto-Arc 16mm Projectors 


For large-audience work, indoors or outdoors, RCA has 
combined the famous “Thread-Easy’’ features of the RCA 
*400"" projectors and the extra driving power of arc lamps. 
Furthermore, these powerful, new projectors can be adapted 
to play back magnetic sound track. Ten- and 30-ampere 
models cover all requirements for medium and large audiences, 
These sturdy units are completely portable, easy to set up, 
and take down. 





FOR INFORMATION on RCA Audio-Visual Products, 
see your RCA Audio-Visual Products Distributor or mail coupon below. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. D-108 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Please send meinformationon: []RCA Mi ignetic Recorder-Projector 
(-] RCA “400” 16-mm sound projectors [_] RCA Porto-Are Projector 


NAME 





TITLE 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN. H.J. 





ADDRESS 





City 














YOUR 
STUDENTS 
CAN WIN 
CASH PRIZES 


SEE 


WESTERN UNION’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY 
CONTEST 


IN MARCH 24th 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


43 CASH PRIZES’ 


TO WRITERS OF BEST 
MOTHER’S DAY MESSAGES 


*\n addition to cash prizes, Western Union 
will award a Certificate of Achievement 
to one student in each class from which 
15 or more entries are received through 
the teacher. 








| 
“,.. and that’s ) | 
how you get 


oxygen!” 


Bertram felt very superior after see- 
ing RESPIRATION with his high 
school class. (And his marks in 
physiology have vastly improved. ) 
His school has United World’s 
Human Biology Series of 8 films, 
three in color. They are: CIR- 
CULATION, ELIMINATION, 
DIGESTION, (Chemical) DI- 
GESTION (Mechanical), THE 
HUMAN SKELETON, THE MUS- 
CULAR SYSTEM, RESPIRA- 
TION and ORGANIZATION OF 
THE BODY. 


Preview requests are welcomed. 


United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


We would like a preview of 


| | ser 


Please send information on 
Human Biology Series [) 




















Automatic Projection Corp. 
Type I—The Soundview PS-43 
For simple frame filmstrips 


Buyers Guide to projectors 


E. Leitz, Ine. 
Type ll—The Prado 150 
Combination slide and filmstrips 


For Filmstrip Showings 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


NE of the most popular teaching 

tools today is the filmstrip. With- 
out a projector, however, the flexible 
filmstrip (see page 10-T) will remain 
in its case. The following survey will 
introduce you to types and prices on 
the projector market today. 


Projector Types 


Equipment directories list three kinds 
of projectors for filmstrips. The first 


|takes filmstrips only, the second will 


project slides as well as filmstrips, and 
the third kind (sometimes called sound 
slidefilm projectors) combines a record 
or tape player with the projector, 
sometimes with automatic for 
changing the picture. Filmstrip adapt- 
for slide 


means 


ers are sometimes available 
projectors. 

The typical filmstrip projector has a 
300-watt lamp and a 5” lens. You thread 
the filmstrip by pushing it into the film 
channel until its holes slip over the 


teeth of the sprocket. You change the 


Ampro Corporation 


Ampromatic 500 Slide Projector 


picture by turning a knob. For use in 
rooms larger than the average classroom 
you should choose a model with a lens 
of longer focal length and a more pow- 
erful lamp, remembering that such 
lamps produce more heat as well as 
more light. This calls for attention to 
the cooling system of the projector. The 
motor and fan of a built-in blower make 
the projector heavier and more expen- 
sive than the “convection cooled” mod- 
els, but lessen the risk of having the film 
damaged or destroyed by the heat of 
the lamp. A remote control for advanc- 
ing the film is.a great convenience for 
the teacher; it, too, adds to the cost, 
whether you buy it as an integral part 
of the projector or separately, as an ac- 
cessory. 


Single Frame Filmstrips 


Each picture on a single frame film- 
strip is about %” x 1”, like a single 
frame on a 35mm motion picture film. 
(Note that this is not the same size as 
the picture you take with your 35mm 
still camera; they are double frame 
14%” x 2”, the same as the 
pictures on 2” x 2” slides.) 

The Viewlex V-4SR at $39.25 starts 
us off at the minimum price. It has a 
150-watt lamp, convection cooling, and 
a 5” Retar lens, manual operation; car- 
rying case available for $9.90. With a 
better quality 2” or 5” Luxtar lens, it 
becomes Model V-4SL at $45.25. With 
a 300-watt lamp and motor-fan cooling 
system, it is Model V-44SL at $59.25. 
Accessories include other lenses, and a 
tachistoscope attachment at $84.95. 

Three Dimension Company’s Model 
AS costs $39.75 with a 5” lens, 150- 
watt lamp and convection cooling. Its 
carrying case is $7.50 extra. Other lenses 


size, about 





O J. McClure Talking Pictures 
Type Ill—Model L Picturephone 
Sound slidefilm projector 


are available as accessories. TDC Model 
MS ($59.75) is a 300-watt, blower- 
cooled model; case $9.50. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
makes Model Q-3 at $42.50 with a 3” 
lens, and 150-watt lamp, convection- 
cooled, case for projector only, $5.95; 
case for projector, screen, filmstrip 
cans, etc., $9.95. SVE’s “Schoolmaster” 
($64.50) is a 300-watt, blower-cooled 
projector with 5” lens. Cases, slide car- 
riers, automatic slide changer, and dif- 
ferent lenses come as accessory equip- 
ment at extra cost. 

Remote control by pushbutton is a 
feature of the Soundview PS-43 ($75; 
case, $9.90) made by Automatic Pro- 
jection Corp., with 300-watt, blower- 
cooled lamp and 5” lens. 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


For 2” x 2” and bantam slides, as 


well as single and double frame film- 
strips, for either vertical or horizontal 
projection, Viewlex has the V-2 series 
with 5” lenses. V-2CL identifies the 150- 
watt, convection-cooled model at $72. 
V-22CL ($86.75) has a 300-watt lamp, 
blower-cooled, and V-25CL has a 500- 
watt lamp with blower cooling. Any of 
these can be fitted with other lenses 
from 3” to 11” in focal length, and with 
the “Strip-o-matic” electric pushbutton 
remote control unit which is priced at 
$39.50. The Viewlex Model AP-7CT 
($228.50) has a 750-watt lamp and 


(Continued on page 41-T) 


Society for Visual Education 


School Master 300 
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THE MOST 
VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


WMC? 


wih C/ TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well... for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity. ..educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location ... the class room, 
the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field ...indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 

Available in single — and 

twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


— Val 
VOCATIONAL RECREATIONAL 


TRAINING CTIVITIES wd 
D 


Le | 


a = ¥ 7 ’ TWIN-SPEAKER 
AUDIO-VISUAL 1 ATHLETIC : . Model RT-43-VC 
EDUCATION L ACTIVITIES 
semen ne @@ © -_—-. = = @& 
For complete details, 
write to Dept. FD-5. 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. « Cables: Morhanex 
in Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 











be _ 


for the entire series. 


1. The Crusades 4. 
and Early Trade 
Routes 

2. The Norsemen 

3. Portugal Seeks 
a New Route 
East 
7. English and Dutch 





NEW Mapstrips in Color. 
“The Age of Discovery and Ex 


ilmstrip medium — _MAPSTRIPS ! 


Each strip consists of a sequence of maps show- 

ing the great movements of the age of discovery and 

exploration in relation to their geographic backgrounds. 

Each map presents a single concept. Inset drawings portray 
significant incidents pertinent to the map. 


They provide history and social studies classes with a wealth 
of source material at low cost... 
Ask for a preview! 
A New World Ie 
Discovered 
5. Spanish Explo- 
rations 
. French Explo- 
rations 
Explorations 


EAST GRAND BLVD., 


A new use of the 





$3.00 per Mapstrip, $19.50 


JAM HANDY 
Cnpangpition 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 




















McGRAW-HILL 


errr 


T- rims 


write: TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill * 330 W. 42 St. * NY 36 











LISTENABLES 
wo LOOKABLES 


. bringing information about network 
radio and video programs to teachers and 
public service organizations. 


September thru May—3 times 
each month (2 issues in September 
and December )—$2.50 per year 


25 issues of advance details on radio and TV 
programs that teachers can utilize for sup- 
plementing classroom work. 

Send for a sample copy. 


110 Elliot Street Passaic, New Jersey 








“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 


T= Growing Filmstrip Series 
on Democracy! 


Free Catalog, free preview. 
Write: 


heritage filmstrips, inc. 


89-11 63rd rte 
Rego Park 74, N 














THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


presents 


The First Color Filmstrip Series 


. The High Plateaus of Utah. 

. The Central Valley of California. 

. Western Montana. 

. Puerto Rico. 

Honduras—The Banana Republic. 

. Agriculture in the Philippines. 

. Philippines—Land and People. 

. Regional Contrasts in Southwest Ger- 
many. 

. The Historical Geography of Southern 
Italy. 

10. Mount Carmel and Haifa (Israel). 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 


o 


Tne filmstrips contain 35 to 40 frames. Grad- 
ing: Junior High, Senior High, College. The 
material was designed for easy flexibility 
and adaptation to all needs. 


S.ngle frame: $6.00 ea., $50.00 per set. Double 
frame (for mounting 2”x2” slides): $7.50 ea., 
$60.00 per set. 

HERBERT E. BUDEK CO., INC., Dept. ST 


55 Poplar Ave. Hackensack, N. J. 





Award Winning 


Filmstrips 


Receive the ad 


MUSEUM FILMSTRIP CLUB 


Join before May 15, 


x 





ship in the 








1954, and the filmstrips re- | 


leased since September will be sent with the next | 


monthly 
40 frames each, with 12-page r.. vides, for only $25. 
Individual titles are $6 pm 4 is year’s titles are: 


shipment. Thus you get 8 color filmstrips, | 


1. Education in America, 2. The Airplane Changes | 


America, 3. The United States in the Pacific, 


4. Our | 


National Capitals, 5. Jefferson and Monticello, 6. | 


7. American Litera- 


New York: Growth of a City, . 3 i 
s of America. 


ture: The Frontier, 8. Symbo 


Launeh U.N. 
Stamp Clubs 


HE world can be better understood 

through the fascinating panorama 
of stamps,” U. N. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjoéld said recently in wel- 
coming members to a new organization 
—U. N. Stamp Clubs. 

Now your stamp fans can join the 
newly-formed United Nations Stamp 
Clubs, a project conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines in cooperation with the 
United Nations. The U. N. Stamp Clubs 
will promote interest in the world’s 
peoples. 

Membership is open to all existing 
stamp clubs and to all individual col- 
lectors who wish to form clubs. Appli- 
cation blanks will appear in student 
editions of all Scholastic Magazines for 
April 14. For information, write: Direc- 
tor, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 W. 42nd 

t., New York 36, N. Y. 

Director is Tony Simon, stamp editor 
of Scholastic Magazines. Editorial ad- 
visers are Reidar Tvdt, U. N. postal 
administrator, and Jack Lippert, execu- 
tive editor of Scholastic Magazines. 

All individuals who join U. N. Stamp 
Clubs in 1954-1955 will be charter 
members. Each will receive a wallet- 
sized membership card and button. 

Six times a year, U. N. Stamp Clubs 
will receive an information kit mailed 
directly from U. N. headquarters. The 
kit contains each member’s copy of The 
Globe-Trotter, a four-page club bulle- 
tin, and other philatelic materials. The 
Globe-Trotter publishes stamp news 
and hints on stamp collecting. 

“Work for peace,” Dag Hammarskjéld 
commented, “begins within the private 
world of each one of us. Stamp collec- 
tors gain much enjoyment and valuable 
knowledge of the world and its peoples. 
And upon knowledge and truth depend 
world peace and the success of the 
United Nations.” 
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Spring Time—Book Time .. . 
How about a Book Bazaar? 
See page 44.-T! 
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Ernest Pascueci 


U. N. Stamp Clubs Director Tony Simon 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Japan (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 

Since the end of World War II, Japan 
has become an active ally of the United 
States. Through a program of economic 
and military aid, we are attempting to 
bolster the Japanese economy, strength- 
en democracy in the four islands which 
make up Japan, and build resistance to 
the inroads of communism in eastern 
Asia. 

Compressed in an area smaller than 
California, 85,000,000 Japanese are 
troubled by food shortages and a lack 
of raw materials. Japan must export or 
die. China, a large market for Japanese 
goods and a source of raw materials, is 
behind a “bamboo curtain.” U. S. aid 
has kept Japan moving forward until 
such time as its industrial production 
can sustain the economy. 

Although we signed a treaty of peace 
with Japan in 1951, a separate security 
agreement permitted us to retain troops 
in Japan to protect her from foreign at- 
tack. The mutual defense pact, signed 
in March, 1954, is a further effort to 
strengthen Japan against Soviet pene- 
tration. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand Japan’s 
problems today and her place in the 
defense of the free world. 


Assignment 

1. Describe Japan today with refer- 
ence to (a) population; (b) territory; 
(c) organization of the government. 

2. How has the U. S. attempted to 
aid Japan since the end of World 
War II? 

3. Japan must export or die. Explain. 

4. South Koreans fear that Japan 
may turn against us. Comment on this 
viewpoint. 


Motivation 

The New Japan is the title of a recent 
addition to the Headline Series of the 
Foreign Policy Association. Why is the 
title an appropriate one? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Study the map on page 11, or the 
world map before us. How important is 
Japan strategically in the defense of the 
free world? 

2. What reasons do we have for 
thinking that Japan can be a trusted 
member of the free nations of the 
world? 

8. Are we wise in encouraging the 
rearmament of Japan? Explain. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 

World History—“Japan: History Turns a Full Circle,” beginning on page 
9. The role of Japan in the defense of the free world is appraised, along 
with an analysis of Japan’s development since her defeat in World War II. 

Economics—“Do-It-Yourself Gives America a New Look,” beginning on 
page 14. The outlines of a new industry are taking shape as Americans paper 
their own walls, paint their houses, and build and repair for themselves. 

Problems of American Democracy, Social Living—“The American Home 

. on the Range,” beginning on page 7. Your thinking about the American 
family will be deepened by this exploration of the controversial] question, 
“Is the American family changing for the worse?” 

American History, World History, P.A.D.—“How Far Will People Co- 
operate on Their Own?” beginning on page 12. In number 20 of our 
“Freedom Answers Communisin” series, we contrast the voluntary associa- 
tions of people in a free country with the excessive controls in totalitarian 
countries, 

American History—“Rewards for Fighting Men,” on page 20. In “History 
Behind the Headlines” we survey the advances made in veterans’ benefits 
since the days of the Roman soldie 

Literature—“Literary Sleuth,” on page 6. In our “Interview of the Week,” 
we meet Calvin Hoffman who has spent moresthan a decade trying to prove 
that it was Marlowe and not Shakespeare who wrote the plays and sonnets. 

Short Story—“The Man Who Won the War,” beginning on page 22. This 
is not a mystery, but it is a spine tingler which comes out of the First World 


War. 











4. There is an important connection 
between Japanese efforts to build de- 
mocracy and Japan’s economic prob- 
lems. Explain. 

5. If you were a Japanese citizen to- 
day, would you feel friendly toward the 
U. S.? Why would vou feel that way? 
Application 

An Asian nation which in 1939-1945 
was proclaiming “Asia for the Asians,” 
Japan is torn between the Western 
world and its ties with the peoples of 
the Far East. Will Japan turn West or 
East? Explain. 


References 

The United States and Japan, by E. 
O. Reischauer. Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 

The Western World and Japan, by 
Sir George B. Sansom. Knopf, 1950. 

The Far East: A History of the West 
in Eastern Asia, by Paul Clyde. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. 


Do-It-Yourself (p. 14) 
Aim 

To help students to evaluate the do- 
it-vourself movement in American life. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we helping our students to build a social studies vocabulary? 





Because a student can read a Western easily, it does not fellow that he is at 
home with the vocabulary in our social studies textbooks. We can help our 
students to understand history, geography, economics, and other social 
sciences by pausing to consider with them the new terms they are meeting 
in their texts. We may be at home with terms tike “bipartisan,” “coalition,” 
“heartland,” “national debt,” and a host of terms which are gathered in the 
social sciences; but many of our students are strangers in the house. 

The terms, of course, should be considered as they are met in class 
discussions and assignments. The old idea of a social studies vocabulary 
as part of a notebook might well be revived as one approach to improvement 
of reading in the social studies. —H. L. H. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Describe one job that you or a 
family member has undertaken that 
would have been done by a skilled 
craftsman years ago. : 

2. Why has there been such a great 
growth of the do-it-yourself movement? 

3. How has the do-it-yourself move- 
ment affected the American standard of 
living? 

4. It has been argued that the do-it- 
yourself movement will put more and 
more skilled craftsmen out of work. 
Comment on that viewpoint. 


Things to Do 

l. Prepare a list of do-it-yourself jobs 
that have been done around your home 
in the last few years. Consult your par- 
ents in making the list. 

2. Use the board to illustrate one 
do-it-yourself job in which you had a 
hand. 

3. Prepare a brief talk on how the 
school shops (or home economics 
rooms) can further the do-it-yourself 
movement. 


The American Family (p. 7) 
Aim 

To get students thinking about the 
strengths and weaknesses of American 
family life today. 


Things to Do 

1. Students can discuss with their 
parents one or more parts of the article. 
They can then indicate their parents’ 
reaction. 


2. Boys and girls can discuss in 
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Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 14, 1954 

Foreign Affairs Article: Red China 
—A survey of Soviet Russia’s giant satel- 
lite in Asia; policies of the Mao govern- 
ment; Red China’s threat to the free 
world in Asia; background of the Ge- 
neva conference. 

National Affairs Article: The New 
Look in Military Affairs—The strategy 
underlying the new concept of Amer- 
ican armed might; what it means in 
terms of budget and manpower; argu- 
ments for and against it; reactions of 
our allies in other countries. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Are We 
Using Our Leisure Time Constructive- 
ly? A pro and con discussion in which 
both sides of this question are explored 
with special emphasis on the interests 
of young people. 








round-table fashion such questions as, 
“Are working wives helping or hurting 
American family life?” 

3. Students can talk briefly to the 
class on how the article has affected 
their thinking about family life in 
America. 


How Far Will People Cooperate 
on Their Own? (p. 12) 
Aim 
To contrast the voluntary coopera- 
tion of individuals in a democracy with 








Bo Brown in Collier’s 


the concentrated power of the govern- 
ment under communism. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How did cooperation by private 
citizens help the British to defeat 
Hitler? 

2. Planning by private citizens 
helped to prevent a depression in the 
U. S. at the end of World War II. Ex- 
plain. 

3. To what extent do students in our 
high school plan their own activities? 


Rewards for Fighting Men 

(p. 20) 

Things to Do 

1. Have a student prepare a talk in 
which he plays the role of an officer in 
the armed forces explaining benefits 
to servicemen about to be discharged. 
The “servicemen and women” can ask 
questions. 

2. Have students act the roles of 
veterans during various times in history 
from the days of the Roman Empire 
to today. In this imaginary meeting they 
can exchange opinion on the treatment 
they received after returning to civilian 
life. 

Literary Sleuth (p. 6) 
Aim 

To consider the charge made by 
Calvin Hoffman that Marlowe was the 
real author of the plays and sonnets 
which have been attributed to Shake- 
speare. 


Things to Do 

Invite students to write a dramatic 
script in which Hoffman’s charge that 
Marlowe is the author of Shakespeare's 
literary work is presented in play form. 
Have a separate committee evaluate 
the script and make suggestions for its 
improvement. Act it out in class. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 21) 

I. Japan: a-2; b-4; c-2; d-1; e-3; f-1; g-3; 
h-1; i-4; j-3. 

II. Do-It-Yourself: 1-D; 2-D; 3-C; 4-C; 
5-D. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-T. 

IV. Family: 1-Y; 2-Y; 3-N; 4-Y; 5-N. 

V. Map: 1-Sapporo; 2-west; 3-30 degrees 
—45 degrees North; 4-mountainous; 5-pen- 
insula; 6-Honshu; 7-north; 8-about 400 
miles; 9-about 700 miles; 10-about 2 hours 
20 minutes (for 700 miles). 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 19 
l-c; 2-d; 3-e; 4-a; 5-h; 6-g; 7-i. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 
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Buy new, improved G-E Flash Bulbs 
Nos. 5, 6, 8, and SM—in the 
handy, new 12-8-4 packs! 


Use sure-fire G-E Flash 
to get pictures you want! 


Now, you're sure to “get” 
without any “misses” ... the 
shots you want of favorite guy 
or gal in Easter finery, of kid 
brothers or sisters with eggs, 
chicks, bunnies! And get’em 
even if it rains, for G-E Flash 


ty | 


s “packaged sunlight”! 


Improved G-E Flash 

Bulbs are made with new 
filament... three times 
thinner than human hair... 

new super-sensitive primer. 
Result: the easiest-flashing 
bulbs G-E has ever made! 
So when you buy film and flash 
bulbs for Easter, for that 
record dance, pajama party, 
or whatever — 

don’t just ask for “flash bulbs” 
—ask for G-E Flash Bulbs! 
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School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
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Year wn and year out, certain 


questions about life insurance 


75 


are asked over and over again. 


Because they are of interest to so 


Shy 


4 
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many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


Q. 


“Who gets the profits in a life 


ni 
7, 
a 


REARS: 


insurance ¢ ompany ?” 


A _ 
A. 


Since the days of the Great Gold Rush 
POLICYHOLDERS HAVE 
ALWAYS OWNED Mutual Benefit Life 


No one knows who advanced the 17¢ for candles to light 

Mutual Benefit Life’s first affice—a tiny room in the rear of Miller’s 
Grocery —or the $3 for coal to keep away the chill. But one thing 
is certain—it wasn’t money secured from stockholders. 


There are two types of life insur- 
ance companies — “stock” com- 


panies and “mutual” companies. 
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Stock companies, as the name im- 


» 
o 


plies, are owned by the people who 
have invested in the stotk. Conse- 
quently; these stockholders receive 
their pay, or “dividends,” from the 
profits. Mutual companies, such as 


Mutual Benefit Life, are owned by 
the policyholders themselves, and 
all profits or surpluses above the 
cont of deing business end subi In the company’s first prospectus of 1845 it was clearly stated, 
**.. there is no money stock; the funds or capital arise from 
premiums paid in when persons make insurance and these form 
the means to make payments on policies, grant loans, and yield 
profits. All persons insured become members ...and net profits, at 
fixed periods, are divided among them.” Thus from its beginning, 
Mutual Benefit Life has truly lived up to its name as an 
organization owned and operated 

by the policyholders themse!ves THE 


for their muiual benefit. From MUTUAL 


these principles, Mutual Benefit 

Life has become known as “one - 

of the most liberal insurance BENE Fl yz 
companies in the world.” LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


taining safe reserves are returned 
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to the policyholder in the form of 
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dividends. Since its origin 109 
years ago, Mutual Benefit Life has 
never failed to pay a dividend. 
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300 BROADWAY. NEWARK. N. J. 





A “good breakfast” review 


for your family and you! 


The questions and answers here cover the things you and 
your family should know about good breakfasts. Tear out this 
page and ask your mother to let you put it up somewhere in 


























your kitchen where the family can use it as a handy reminder 


that a good breakfast means a good morning. 


1 What is a good breakfast ? 


Breakfast should supply \4 to }4 of your daily food 
requirements. Authorities recommend a Poo 
which includes eggs or meat, fruit, cereal, milk 
and enriched bread. Eat some of each of these 


foods at every breakfast every day. 


2 Why is a breakfast so important? 


At breakfast, you break your longest fast. Your 
body is short of energy and all essential nutrients. 
Good breakfasts supply these values when you 
need them most and can use them most efficiently. 


3 How can you break bad breakfast habits 2 


If you don’t eat a good breakfast because you 
don’t have time, try getting up a little earlier. To 
make breakfast faster, take advantage of foods 


like ready-to-eat cereals and canned or frozen 
juices, Keep your toaster handy on the table, too, 
so you can just pop in the bread to get that im- 
portant part of your good breakfast ready. 


4 How about variety in breakfasts ? 


Variety adds appeal to your good breakfasts —en- 
courages you to eat them. So, make breakfasts 
different. It’s easy! There are many kinds of fruit 
juices. Eggs can be served different ways. Or, if 
you prefer, you can serve meat of any kind. En- 
riched bread, an essential part of every well- 
rounded breakfast, can be eaten plain, toasted or 
as French toast. And your baker offers a won- 
derful selection of doughnuts and sweet rolls. 
Adapt your good breakfasts to your own prefer- 
ences. Just be sure every breakfast includes the 
basic foods — enriched bread, eggs or meat, milk, 
fruit, and cereal. 


~ 


5 Do you need good breakfasts in summer ? 


Perhaps more than at other times. You are usu- 
ally more active in summer. You require more of 
the energy-giving nutrients you get from break- 
fast. You perspire more in warm weather, too — 
lose valuable thinerals your body needs. A good 
breakfast is important all year ‘round. Make sure 
you eat one every day of your summer vacation. 
And here's another summertime lip. For extra 
energy when you need it, toast enriched bread 
and eat it with jam. Enriched bread supplies many 
essential nutrients plus lots of energy. And you 
get the energy from bread quickly. Try it for a 
snack that gives you a lift. 





- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Our Apologies to Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 

Number one down of your cross- 
word puzzzle in the March 10 issue 
cannot help but bring cries of protest 
from the greatest of the 48, the North 
Star State. Minnesota, not Maine, is the 
nation’s most northern state. Our North- 
west Angle, protruding above the 49th 
parallel into Lake of the Woods is the 
nation’s most northern spot. It has the 
most northern post office in the U. S. 
ind the most northern school. 

If one looks at a global map he will 





notice that Maine’s most northern point 
is about 47 degrees, 30 minutes lati- 
tude, a full degree and a half south 
of the northern borders of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and North Dakota, 
and even more of Minnesota. All of 
these states are miles farther north than 
Maine. 

H. Henry Southworth 

Paynesville Ind. School District 

Paynesville, Minn. 


(Our crossword puzzle crossed us 
up. Apologies to all of our readers. 
Thanks also to the following who called 
the error to our attention: Leroy Meyer, 
Bethany H. S., Mankato, Minn.; David 
Davis, Roger Johnson, and Dick Gus- 
tafson, of Princeton H. S., Princeton, 
Minn.; Ronald Haack, Wilson H. S., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Ruth Wulf, Luverne H. S., 
Luverne, Minn.; Peter Ansorge, Ma- 
nitowoc, Wis.; Bob Pelletier, Senior 
H. S., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Hail to the Turks! 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading your ex- 
cellent article on Turkey in the Febru- 
ary 10, 1954, issue. It held my interest 


5 


throughout the two pages. After read- 
ing your article it seems to me that 
the Turks not only are “Born Free” but 
with a backbone and courage hard to 
match. 

I am happy to know that our Ameri- 
can boys will be fighting (if they have 
to) side by side with men who have 
displayed courage countless times. 

Sandy Pigula 
New York, N. Y. 





Answers to March 24 puzzle 
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. Developer of Non- 
Euclidian mage y 6 

. Pi is the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of any 
to its diameter. 

. Chemical symbol for 
iridium. 

. Snake’s poison. 

12. Beast of burden. 

; voce; in an under- 
tone. 

3. A straight line is the 
shortest distance be- 
tween two 
( singular ). 


°19. Plural of locus. 


; pneies to one of 
Lincoln’s sons. 
2. General (abbr.). 


23. To hasten. 


4. Pays the bill, 
26. Messenger’s short trip. 
. Wedding vow (2 words). 


29. General statements ac- 


cepted as true without 

proof, 

32. Necessary for every state- 
ment in a geometric 
proof. 

3. Domesticated animal. 

. A measure for cloth. 

. Fashions; crazes. 

' — parallel lines never 
do. 

. Stage and screen actress 

Palmer. 

. Poetry. 

. Chemical symbol for 
erbium, 

. Angle less than 90 
degrees. 

. 3.14150, ... 

. Straight line cutting 
through circle at two 
points. 

. Not clothed. 


1. Divide into two equal 


parts. 


. Gold (Spanish). 

. Shore bird. 

. That is. 

. Prefix meaning together. 
. Deteriorate, damage. 

. Longitude (abbr.). 

. Stretch, draw out. 

. Opposite of “yes.” 

. Chemical symbol for 


thallium. 


. Roman garment. 

. Important German river. 
. Exists. 

. Is persistent. 

. Statement capable of 


being proved. 


. Husband of 41 Across. 
. Prefix meaning “new.” 
. Figures formed by two 


meeting lines. 


. Precious stone. 
. Line from vertex.to mid- 


point of opposite side of 
triangle. 


. Side of square with area 


of 121 square inches. 


. On the shelxered sida, 
. Sea nymph. 

. Flanders (abbr.). 

. Chemical symbol for 


terbium. 


. Anger. 
18th letter of Greek 
alphabet. 

. Health resort, 


. Cent (abbr.). 
9. Chemical symbol for 


tungsten. 


Just ‘‘Plain’’ Geometry 


By Alan S. Rosenthal, Millburn (N. J.) High School 
*Starred words refer to geometry. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 


. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 


related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Literary Sleuth — 


Meet Calvin Hoffman, who believes the plays we 


attribute to Shakespeare were written by Marlowe 


pees a murder mystery may seem to be a strange 
assignment for a drama critic, but Calvin Hoffman has 
been investigating a famous murder for 17 of his 45 years. 
And he believes he is close to solving it. 

It’s a sure enough thriller, too. On the night of May 30, 
1593, in Deptford, England, four men in an inn quarreled 
over money. The coroner reported it as “a reckoning in a 
little room.” One of the four was slain—stabbed over the 
right eye with a dagger. 

The victim—or so the world has believed since 1925— 
was Christopher Marlowe, the great Elizabethan writer, 
then 29 years of age. There was a quick, quiet inquest back 
in 1593. The slayer got off on a plea of self-defense. The 
dead man was buried in an unmarked grave in the parish 
churchyard in Deptford, now part of London. 

The case now has a self-appointed detective. Hoffman, 
a soft-spoken, reticent but determined sleuth, believes the 
murder was real enough. But the victim, he says, was an 
unnamed, innocent man, murdered in cold blood to protect 
Marlowe. Marlowe had just been charged with the crime of 
heresy. The penalty was burning at the stake. Marlowe had 
to flee. 


The Murder Was Rigged 


Here is where Hoffman drops his bombshell: Marlowe, he 
says, fled to France. “I am firmly convinced that Marlowe 
wrote every line we attribute to William Shakespeare,” he 
declares emphatically. Sir Thomas Walsingham, Marlowe’s 
rich patron, rigged the murder and then persuaded Shake- 
speare to pose as the author of Marlowe's works. 

For 17 years, Hoffman has combed wills, archives, tombs, 
libraries, churchyards, graveyards, court records, old wills 
and books by the hundred. He has traveled in England, 

, France and even Denmark in search of proof. 

The bulk of Hoffman’s literary case is a long and pains- 
taking comparison of the plays of Shakespeare and Marlowe. 

His murder evidence is easier to describe. One item is 
the coroner's report on Marlowe’s death. This document, well 
hidden at the time, was unearthed in an old London archive 

in 1925. Most people thought it solved the mystery of Mar- 

* lowe’s death. It names the three other men ir the case. They 
were all, Hoffman discovered later, employees of Sir Thomas 
Walsingham—who was none other than Marlowe’s friend 
and patron. 

Hotfman then points to Touchstone’s line in Act III, 
Scene iii of As You Like it, which reads: “It strikes a man 
more dead than a great reckoning in a little room”:—the 
very words of the coroner's report that was hidden from all. 


sy ye te QUOTE OFTHE WEEK x x x 


There is a saying that | try to live by—always take your 
job seriously, never yourself. 


—President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


“How could anyone but Marlowe refer to those words?” 
Hoffman asks. 

“It’s as clear as can be,” Hoffman says. Marlowe escaped 
death at the hands of Queen Elizabeth’s executioner, lived 
in France for a while, then slipped back to Sir Thomas’ 
estate in England to live “in exquisite seclusion” and write— 
for Shakespeare. . 

As part of his case, Hoffman is sure he has straightened 
out one of our knottiest literary mysteries. 

Shakespeare dedicated his sonnets, all 154 of them, to 
“Mr. W. H.” For more than 350 years, scholars have tried 
to identify “Mr. W. H.” Hoffman says it is simple. Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, even in his will, hyphenated his name— 
Walsing-Ham.” 

It was Marlowe’s dedication to Sir Thomas, Hoffman says. 

“No one ever heard of Shakespeare as a writer before 
1593—the year that Marlowe was supposed to have been 
killed,” he says. 


Secret May Be Buried in a Tomb 


In all of Hoffman’s travels he has been searching for a 
strong, box which Sir Thomas Walsingham mentioned in his 
will. Hoffman believes Sir Thomas may have put some Mar- 
lowe papers or manuscripts in the box, and that the box 
may be in Sir Thomas’ tomb. 

Sir Thomas was buried in a church on his estate, Scad- 
bury Park in Chislehurst, England. Everyone is willing to 
have the tomb opened, Hoffman says, except the canon of 
the church. He says it would be “desecration.” Thus the 
secret, if any, is safe—at least for the time being. 

Hoffman's search hasn’t ended at the tomb, however. He 
has combed Sir Thomas’ estate; he has roamed all over 
Normandy in Francé, seeking traces of the exiled Marlowe. 
He has gone often to a Jesuit Monastery in France which 
Marlowe visited as a young man and may have gone to again. 
Hoffman even went to Elsinore, Denmark, the setting for 
Hamlet, in search of traces of a Marlowe visit. 

Hoffman always returns from these trips more firmly con- 

evinced than ever that he is right. 

Between trips, Hoffman writes a weekly drama criticism 
column for about 20 Long Island newspepers. He has been 
writing this column for the last 15 years. Before he became 
a drama critic he was a newspaper reporter, playwright and 
poet, seaman, and manuscript reader for Hollywood studios. 
He studied at Columbia University. 

Hoffman began formulating his theory about Marlowe 17 
years ago. He started reading both Marlowe and Shakespeare 
and began to compare them. “I was bowled over by the 
sameness,” he recalls. —Rosert PoTEETE 








Was family life in America more wholesome a century ago? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Since 1940 the number of families in our nation has in- 
creased more rapidly than ever before in our history. Today, 
the proportion of married people in the population is nearly 
70 per cent. The number of families, 40 million, is one- 
fourth more than a single decade before. This is an all-time 
high. 

Some experts are critical of recent changes in American 
family life. Carle C. Zimmerman, for example, has predicted 
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American Home 
...on the Range 


A pro and con discussion: 


Is the American family changing for the worse? 


the end of the family by the turn of the next century. As 
“symptoms of family decay,” he sees divorce, childlessness, 
and disloyalty of family members to each other. 

But many other experts disagree with this point of view. 
Yale sociologist John Sirjamaki says that recent changes in 
American life have improved “the character of family living.” 
American marriages, he says, “now are, on the whole, hap- 
pier and better integrated than they were in earlier times.” 

Now let’s look at both sides of the question. “Is the Amer- 
ican family changing for the worse?” 


YES! 


(say the critics) 


1. Married women are _ neglecting 
their families. 


Of women workers in 1900, 15 per 
cent were married. Today, with women 
making up one-third of the total labor 
force, almost 50 per cent are married. 
Both husband and wife work in nearly 
one-fifth of all families today. 

If there are hurdles in the path of a 
working wife, a working mother finds 
many more—especially if she has young 
children. One-third of the working 
women have one or more children. 

The Mid-century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, in its 
fact-finding report, comments: “It may 
well be questioned whether most moth- 
ers can, without undue strain, carry a 
full-time job and still give responsive 
and attentive care to the physical and 
emotional needs of small children.” 
Husbands, too, find that family life is 
strained by wives who are “tired after a 
long day in the office or factory.” 

Working mothers are making “latch- 
key children” of many youngsters. With 
no place to go at the end of the school 


day, or the inadequate supervision of 
grandmothers or maids, these children 
roam the streets. Studies show that this 
condition is one reason for the growth 
of juvenile delinquency. 


2. Divorces are breaking up the Amer- 
ican family. 


Divorce is now dissolving marriages 
three times as rapidly as it did a half- 
century ago. More than 385,000 mar- 
riages were broken up by divorce last 
year. At present there is one divorce for 
about every four new marriages. 

However, you have a better chance 
of staying married if you stay on the 
farm. The divorce rate in cities is twice 
that of rural areas. 

Studies of juvenile delinquency show 
that half the children sent to reforma- 
tories come from broken homes. Too 
many of our young people have become 
“part-time children” who are bucked 
back and forth between divided par- 
ents. The American family has become 
brittle. It is being broken too easily by 
the pressures of modern living. 

Back in the days when most Amer- 
icans lived on farms, there was no 
place for unmarried adults unless they 
were part of someone’s family—or were 
content with a hunter’s life. 


3. Family ties are not as strong as 
they used to be. 


The American family has become the 
smallest to be found anywhere in the 
world today. The average family has 
fewer than four members. 

In the farm household of a century 
ago, the family arose early. The head of 
the family, who was likely to be first up, 
started the fire necessary for cooking 
breakfast. While his wife and daughters 
prepared breakfast, he and his sons were 
feeding the stock. After prayer and a 
stout but simple meal, the men folks 
went their way to out-of-doors labor 


* until sundown. 


Think of the many goods and services 
that used to be produced in the home— 
the spinning Joom, the bake-oven, the 
vast cellar of preserved food, the de- 
vices to make soap and candles. The 
family was a closely-knft economic. and 
social unit. Children learned early to 
share with one an&ther and at the same 
time to be independent and able to take 
care of themselves. 

Strong family-mindedness was built 
in the days of large families. If death 
struck a parent, there were older chil- 
dren to help take care of the younger 
ones. If there were no older children, 
relatives took their kin into the family 





circle. Tiny apartments and small fam- 
ilies were not the barrier to helping 
broken families that they are today. 


4. Grandma didn’t need a psychiatrist. 


A new field of medical science has 
unfolded in our century—psychiatry. It 
is the study and treatment of diseases 
of the mind. Psychiatrists see the gen- 
eral strain of modern family living as 
one of their main problems. The struggle 
to keep up with the Joneses, and the 
morning headlines, do not steady the 
nerves of father and mother as they 
board the bus to work or hurry to meet 
their neighbors in the car pool. 

Grandma’s nerves were not tortured 
by the problem child. Never in those 
days did a youngster come to his mother 
with the question, “What shall I do 
now, Mother?” Such a query would 
probably have sent the child into the 
hayfield with a pitchfork or out to the 
voodpile with an axe. 

Gone are the days when the family 
relaxed around the fireside and turned 
to simple pleasures. The magic lantern 
has no magic any more. The TV screen 
brings murder into your living room. 
Families today are being deprived of an 
appreciation of simple things. 


(say the defenders) 


1. Women have gained an equal 
place in the American family. 


America, it has been said again and 
igain, is a women’s world and children’s 
paradise. During the early frontier days, 
women earned a place of equality in the 
American home. In the 19th century, 
this place was made even more secure 
by state legislatures. Every lawyer, 
every businessman, every advertiser 
now knows that women own more than 
half the property in the United States 
and spend far more than half the money 
in our country. 

Women have gained ground in every 
type of activity. No doubt some women 


overdo the career role. But let’s be fair. . 


Not every working wife is destroying 
her husband’s confidence in himself. 
The great majority of working wives 
work because their husband’s earnings 
are too small. 

Dr. Reuben Hill, Research Professor 
in Family Life, University of North 
Carolina, says: “Gaigful employment of 
the wife is not a significant factor either 
in marriage success or marriage failure.” 

Our increased divorce rate does not 
necessarily mean that there are more 
unhappy marriages. It may simply mean 
that now more women who are unhap- 
pily married seek divorce, because they 
can declare their economic independ- 
ence. 


2. The movement from crowded cities 
to suburbs is making the American fam- 
ily a happier group. 


Americans have become more home 
conscious than ever. More than a mil- 
lion dwelling units have been built dur- 
ing each of the past five years. Three- 
fourths of these have been one-family 
houses. More than half the families in 
America are home owners. Although 
there is no “back to the farm” move- 
ment, many city people are doing the 
next best thing. They are moving to the 
suburbs where there is more play space, 
fresh air, and your neighbor has a first 
name. 

And the nation’s birth rate, too, 
stands at a record-breaking figure. Al- 
most 4,000,000 babies were born in 
1953. In the four years from 1950 to 
1954, our population increased by 10,- 
000,000. This was more than‘ the total 
increase from 1930 to 1940, 

Suburban families are community- 
minded. They do more things together. 
The modern basement, like the old 
woodshed, has become a beehive of 
activity. The “do-it-yourself” movement 
is in full swing (see pp. 14-16). But 
grandpa did not have the power tools 
that Dad has today. Mom, too, finds 
that a Mixmaster beats an easier path 
to the pie on the dinner table. 

There is always plenty for each mem- 
ber of the family to do. Companionship, 
the happy association of parents and 
children with each other, is insuring 
successful marriage. 


3. Increased income has made it pos- 
sible for the American_family to enjoy 
more of the good things of life. 


Although Americans were never ones 
to stick at home, the 53,000,000 motor 
vehicles on the roads today have moved 
our horizon 3,000 miles forward. Auto- 
mobiles, telephones, radios, and: tele- 
vision sets are now included in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index Reports of the U. S$ 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. These are 
included because they have become 
important in moderate income family 
expenditures.. Does anybody want to 
give these up to return to the “horse 
and buggy days”? 

Industrial enterprise has reached into 
the American home. Housewives are 
supplied with a constantly increasing 
variety of consumers’ articles in a wide 
range of prices. Stores and shops offe: 
baked goods, laundry service, ready- 
made clothes. The drudgery of house- 
work and farm work has been reduced 
by mechanical appliances. People today 
can afford material comforts in their 
homes. 


4. More help is available for families. 


Local, state, and Federal govern- 
ments perform services to safeguard the 
health, safety, and morals of our people. 
Their activities affect the family in 
numerous ways, from food inspection to 
slum clearance and from public recrea- 
tion to mothers’ pensions. People are 
increasingly unable to solve such prob- 
lems as care of the aged or unemploy- 
ment. They must now be helped in these 
matters so that the security of the family 
is not imperiled. 

Children are started off in life and 
helped along the way with many ad- 
vantages that their grandparents lacked. 
The right to education is guaranteed 
children by state laws. Children are pro- 
tected from being forced to work at too 
early an age. A White House Confer- 
ence of social workers has met about 
every ten years, since 1909, to survey 
progress in child welfare and to work 
for yet greater gains. 

It is wise to remember that unhappy 
family life makes the newspaper head- 
lines and the radio soap opera. But the 
vast majority of American families stil] 
live in contented environments that sup- 
ply the necessary love and discipline 
for the growing generation. 
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Maybe Mother works =A) so did Grandma, and she worked more hours a day. 
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A former foe becomes a friend 
and partner in the defense 


of the free world against aggression 


History Turns a Full Circle 


HO could have predicted nine 

years ago that two of our bitterest 
enemies (Japan and Germany) in 
World War II would become our allies. 
And, alas, that our so-called ally 
(Soviet Russia) would become a bitter 
enemy? 

But in these topsy-turvy times events 
change rapidly. Here we shall concern 
ourselves with a happy change—Japan’s 
transformation from enemy to ally. 

On March 8—precisely 12 years, 
three months, and one day after Pear] 
Harbor—the United States and Japan 
signed a mutual defense pact. 

The United States promised military 
and economic aid to Japan. In return, 
Japan pledged to rebuild her armed 
forces under American guidance and 
to make “full contribution” to the “de- 
fensive strength of the free world.” 

Under the terms of the pact, the 
United States is to provide $100,000,- 
000 in military and economic aid this 
year, and an unspecified amount in 
succeeding years. We are to furnish 
Japan with destroyers, jet planes, tanks, 
and jeeps, We are to help increase 
her defense force (including an air 
arm) from 120,000 to 160,000 men in 
a year. We are also to provide a 700- 
man U. S. Military Advisory Group to 
serve with the Japanese defense force. 

The pact, which took eight months 
of strenuous negotiatiorls to hammer 
out, was signed by U. S. Ambassador 
John M. Allison and Japanese Foreign 
Minister Katsuo Okazaki. It will come 
into effect as soon as it is ratified by 
the Japanese Diet (parliament). 


Our Aims in Japan 


Thus the wheel of history has turned 
a full circle—our former foe has be- 
come our friend. 

Let us review, briefly, America’s 
record in Japan. It was on September 2, 
1945, aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, in 
Tokyo Bay, that Japan’s unconditional 
surrender was formally signed. A week 
later, U.S. troops, under General Doug- 
las MacArthur, entered Tokyo. 


These events marked the beginning 
of a political and social revolution in 
Japan. Under American guidance, the 
Japanese people, for the first time in 
their history, attained a free press, 
free elections, free trade“ unions, free- 
dom of expression, the right to equal 
justice, the right of all men and women 
to vote, and a government responsible 
to the people. 

The military defeat of Japan brought 
democratic victory to the people. 

As early as August, 1945, the United 
States—with the approval of our prin- 
cipal Allies—set forth the blueprint for 
our occupation policy. 

“The ultimate objectives of the 
United States with regard to Japan,” 
General MacArthur declared, are: 

“(a) To insure that Japan will not 
again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security 
of the world; 

“(b) to bring about the eventual 
establishment of a peaceful and respon- 
sible government which will respect the 
rights of other states and will support 
the objectives of the United States as 


reflected in the ideals and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

From 1945 to 1952 Uncle Sam 
played the role of “schoolmaster,” with 
Japan as his “pupil.” 

Our aims in Japan—during the seven 
years of occupation—were to make the 
country peace-abiding and democratic. 


What We Accomplished 


How well was this program carried 
out? Within the first year of our occu- 
pation, Japan was disarmed. This 
meant the demobilization of 4,000,000 
Japanese soldiers in the home islands 
and 2,500,000 abroad. 

On May 3, 1947, the Japanese people 
adopted a new constitution. The con- 
stitution renounced war. It prohibited 
the raising of regular armed forces. 
(This provision will now have to be 
amended to comply with the VU, S.- 
Japanese mutual assistance pact. ) 

The new Japanese constitution re- 
duced the Emperor to a “symbol of 
the state” and stripped him of all 
“sacred rights.” 


United Press photo 


Japanese Foreign Minister Katsuo Okazaki (leff) and U. S. Ambassador John 
Allison (right) sign mutual security agreement between U. S. and Japan on March 8, 
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Japan's rising population 


100 


IN MILLIONS 
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1930 1950 


The New Japan (Headline Series—Foreign Policy Association) 


Japan’s population grows at a rapid rate, will be 100,000,000 by 1970. 


Other provisions guaranteed freedom 
of speech, press, thought, religion, 
assembly, and equal rights for women. 

Major changes were also brought 
about in Japan’s economic life during 
the period of U. S. occupation. The 
huge family monopolies known as the 
Zaibatsu (which prior to the war con- 
trolled nfost of the country’s wealth) 
were—to some extent—reduced in power 
by anti-trust laws and by heavy taxa- 
tion. 

In addition, sweeping reforms were 
made in the country’s system of land 
ownership. Before the war, only half 
the farmers owned the land they 
worked. New land laws in the post- 
war period have made it possible for 
some 2,000,000 tenant farmers to ac- 
quire 5,000,000 acres of land. Today, 
nearly every farmer owns at least part 
if the land he tills. 

Such, then, is the record of our 
‘schooling” of the Japanese. By 1951, 
the United States felt that Japan was 
ready to be “graduated” to independ- 
ence, that the time had come to end 
the occupation and sign a treaty of 
peace. 

Japan is of great importance to the 
United States strategically. She is the 
keystone of American defenses in the 
western Pacific. Were it not for Amer- 
ican bases in Japan, the United Nations 
forces could not have satisfactorily 
waged the war in Korea. 

Japan is a country of 85,500,000 
people. It is the one big industrial 
nation in Asia. Nothing would suit 
Soviet Russia better than to gain dom- 
ination over Japan. 

Actually, the Korean war was fought 
not only to defend Korea. It was fought 
also to prevent the Communists from 
using a conquered Korea as a spring- 
board to grab control of Japan. 

An independent Japan, the Western 


Allies realized, could contribute not 
only to her own defense but also to the 
common defense of the entire Pacific 
area, 

Accordingly, on September 8, 1951, 
a treaty of peace with Japan was 
signed at San Francisco by the United 
States and 47 other countries. Soviet 
Russia and two of her satellites, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, attended the con- 
ference but refused to sign the treaty. 


The Treaty of Peace 

The principal provisions of the peace 
treaty were: 

1. Japan was stripped of her former 
Pacific empire; she retained only the 
four home islands (see map on page 
11). 

2. Japan gave up “all right, title, and 
claim” to Korea, Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, the Kurile Islands, and South 
Sakhalin. 

3. Japan agreed to place the Bonin 
and Ryukyu islands, including Oki- 
nawa, under U. N. trusteeship (guard- 
ianship), with the U. S. as adminis- 
trator. 

4. Japan also surrendered claim to 
her former League of Nations man- 
dates in the Pacific—the Caroline, Ma- 
riana, and Marshall islands. These is- 
lands were to remain under U. N. 
trusteeship, administered by the U. S. 

5. Japan accepted the obligations 
“to settle its internaticnal disputes by 
peaceful means”; “to refrain in its in- 
ternation.! relations from the threat 
or use of force”; “to give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the Char- 
ter.” 

6. The Allied powers, on the other 
hand, recognized that “Japan as a 
sovereign [independent] nation pos- 
sesses the inherent right of individual 
or collective [joint] self-defense.” 


In a word, Japan was given the right 
(and was, in fact, encouraged) to re- 
arm. This reversal of attitude toward 
Japan was, of course, caused by the 
Soviet policy of expansion. 

A separate security agreement be- 
tween the United States and Japan was 
signed at the same time as the peace 
treaty. This security agreement permits 
the United States to retain troops and 
military bases in and near Japan to 
protect Japan from foreign attack. 

On April 28, 1952, the peace treaty 
became effective. Since then Japan has 
been on her own. 

The peace treaty was Act One in 
transforming Japan into an active ally 
of the United States. Act Two was the 
signing last month of the U. S.-Japanese 
mutual assistance pact. 


Can Japan Be Trusted? 


How dependable an ally is Japan? 
Can a nation be reformed in a few 
years? (See Feb. 17, 1954, issue, Forum 
Topic of the Week, “Rearm Japan?”) 

Our allies, the South Koreans, have 
grave misgivings on that score. They 
fear a possible revival of Japanese 
aggression. On March 7, the South 
Korean government warned that Japan, 
after being re-armed, might “swing 
about and join the Communists.” It 
urged the United States to support a 
“matching Korean force” as a “re- 
straining influence” on Japan and as 
a “dependable bastion against commu- 
nism.” 

Clearly, re-arming Japan is a “cal- 
culated risk,” but one that the U. S. 
government feels is worth taking. 

Our policy toward Japan was out- 
lined by Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson in a major ad- 
dress in Cleveland, on February 6. 
Japan, he said, has a government of 
men “with faith in democracy,” dedi- 
cated to their people’s welfare and to 
securing for their country a place of 
dignity and honor in the world, “It 
is our policy,” he declared, “to help 
those men succeed.” 

We should like to see “a strong 
Japan,” the Assistant Secretary pointed 
out. We hope the time is not too re- 
mote, he said, when that country will 
be ready “to assume responsibility for 
its own defense” and we can withdraw 
our troops from Japan. 


The Political Picture 

But the strength of any nation de- 
pends upon political and economic fac- 
tors. Let’s examine Japan’s politics and 
economics, as they are today. 

First, the political picture. Since the 
end of World War II, there have been 
five national elections in Japan. 

Under the Japanese constitution, the 
Premier and his Cabinet are directly 
responsible to the House of Represen- 





tatives (the lower house of the Japan- 
ese parliament). They cannot remain 
in office unless they have the support 
of the members in that House. A vote 
of “no confidence” by a majority of the 
House members makes it compulsory 
for the government to resign. 

The major political parties in Japan 
today are: Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s 
Liberal party—conservative and strong- 
ly pro-American; the Progressives—also 
conservative and also pro-American but 
differing with the Liberals on specific 
domestic issues; the Dissident Liberals 
—who split away from the Liberal party 
because of disagreements with Premier 
Yoshida; the Right-Wing Socialists— 
radicals in domestic policy and pro- 
Western in foreign policy; the Left- 
Wing Socialists—who are “neutralists” 
in the East-West struggle, and oppose 
the government program of re-arming 
Japan; and, finally, the Communists— 
who like Communists in all countries, 
follow Moscow’s orders. 

In the last national election (held in 
April, 1953), the 466 seats in the 
House of Representatives were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Liberals 

Progressives 

Dissident Liberals 
Right-Wing Socialists 
Left-Wing Socialists 
RIED. 53653 3 Scia 3:0 Z Se 
Others 


of the new Japan—overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist and pro-Western. 

Less rosy, however, is the economic 
picture. By losing Manchuria, Formosa, 
and Korea, Japan has become less than 
80 per cent self-sufficient in food, and 
is almost completely lacking in many 
critical raw materials. 


The Economic Picture 


To feed her people and keep the 
wheels of industry turning, Japan must 
buy abroad one-fifth of the food she 
needs, all the raw cotton for the tex- 
tile industry, and most of the iron ore, 
coking coal, and other raw materials 
for the steel industry. 

The chief headache is that old 
trouble-maker—too many people. The 
population has been growing at a rapid 
rate. In 1854—a hundred years ago— 
Japan’s population was 28,000,000. By 
1920 it doubled to 56,000,000. Today 
it is 85,500,000. By 1970 it is ex- 
pected to reach 100,000,000. 

The huge Japanese population is 
crammed into the four home islands— 
an area smaller than California—of 
which only 16 per cent of the land is 
arable. 

Industria] production in Japan today 
is fully 50 per cent above the pre-war 
level. But the standard of living is 15 
per cent lower than before the war, 
because of the rise in population. 

Japan needs money to pav for her 
imports of food and raw materials. Dur- 
ing the occupation, the United States 


pumped in $2,000,000,000 worth of 
aid. This form of aid ceased when 
Japan became independent. With the 
outbreak of the Korean War, Japan 
earned large sums of money by selling 
supplies to the United Nations. But 
this source of income has been drasti- 
cally reduced since the end of hostili- 
ties in Korea. 

Boiled down to essentials, Japan’s 
problem is how to sell enough goods 
abroad to pay for her imports. Her ex- 
ports have not kept up with her im- 
ports. Last year, Japan’s imports totaled 
$2,410,000,000 while her exports were 
only $1,272,000,000—a deficit of more 
than a billion dollars. This was largely 
made up by U. S. military spending in 
Japan (most of it for Korea). This 
added up to about $900,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

Japan must export to live. But her 
former “natural” markets — Manchuria 
and China—are now behind the “Bam- 
boo Curtain.” Consequently, other over- 
seas markets must be found for her 
products. And that’s the chief problem 
facing the New Japan. There are ob- 
servers who believe that eventually 
some business groups in Japan may 
exert pressure on the government for 
renewed trade with the Chinese main- 
land. 

Uncle Sam has pledged his newest 
ally continued economic support. For 
it is in the best interests of the free 
world that Japan be strong and demo- 
cratic, 
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Home islands of Japan have total area smaller than Cali- 
fornia, are crowded with 85,500,000 people. Only 16% of 


Senior Scholastic map 
land is arable. Rest is mountainous. About 50 mountains 
are active volcanoes. Earthquakes average four a year. 
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HOSE who have freedom must tse 
it or lose it. 

They cannot hold on to their rights 
if they shrug off their responsibilities. 

Why is this so? Because “personal 
freedom” is the other side of a coin 
marked “personal responsibility.” 

Each citizen in a genuine democracy 
is a shareholder of national power. He 
controls his share of power by using 
it to meet his own problems and by 
pooling his power with others to deal 
with group problems. 

What happens when citizens say: 
“We won't take the trouble”? 

First thing you know, a “strong- 
man” reaches for the power to do 
everything the people want done. If 
enough people let such a dictator-type 
grab their little shares of power, so 
he can take over their responsibilities, 
freedom is finished. 

Communism claims that the govern- 
ment holds all the power. The people 
have none..Communism also says that 
people will not cooperate on their own. 
They have to be commanded by the 
government. The government, in turn, 
is run by a handful of men controlled 
by one man, 

Freedom says that people can and 
will use their power to take care of their 
personal affairs. They will also join to- 
gether voluntarily to solve many of 
their group problems. 

Here is a true story of how freedom 
was used by a very few to save Eng- 
land’s life. 


Story of the Spitfire 


{ young inventor sat one night in 
a tavern on the Thames, looking at 
the lights on the river. It was 1938. 


“I say, lad,” queried the innkeeper, 
“What be you broodin’ over?” 

The young man met the question 
with a question of his own. “Do you 
by any chance know who owns that 
yacht out in the river—the one with 
the electric sign flashing on its port 
side?” 

“That I do,” replied the innkeeper. 
“Look at h’it blinkin’ there: Britain Be- 
ware. Enough to give you the creeps. 
The old lady what owns ’er is a bit 
bats. Crazy about the ideas of Winston 
Churchill, Thinks this ‘ere Hitler chap 
is bent on blowin’ us to bits. 

“When anybody reminds ’er the gov- 
ernment ‘as got us peace in our time— 
like Chamberlain says—she flies into a 
rage,” he continued. “She calls the 
Prime Minister a blinkin’ fool.” 
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How Far Will People 


The innkeeper sighed and added, 
“Well, hits a free country. Reckon she 
‘as a right to ‘er own ideas.” 

“Tl say she has,” exclaimed the in- 
ventor. “Got a row boat, old man?” 

The innkeeper nodded. “But it h’ain’t 
no use rowin’ out there to argue with 
the old dame. She’s a stubborn aristo- 
crat, she is.” 

“I don’t want to argue with her. Is 
she rich?” 

“Rich?” echoed the inkeeper. “Why 
I'd quit this ‘ere tavern and live in 
style on what she pays in taxes, lad. 
She can pay for any fool whim—like 
puttin’ up that ‘lectric sign.” 

The young inventor raced down to 
the wharf and rowed out to the lighted 
yacht. He introduced himself to the 
old lady and confided his purpose. 


Freedom to Cooperate 


“You want to defend our country,” 
he said earnestly. “So do I. I've made 
blueprints for the fastest airplane en- 
gine in the world. I need 15,000 pounds 
to build her and try her out in the 
next air races.” 

The old lady nodded with bright in- 
terest. “And the Air Ministry is too 
smug to put up the money, eh?” 

“How did you know?” 

She chuckled. “I know you didn’t 
come out here to tell me your story 
just to entertain an old lady. And I 
know this government is blind as a bat. 
Thank goodness, we can still think and 
act for ourselves.” 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“The legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community of people what- 
ever they need to have done, but can- 
not do at all, or cannot so well do for 
themselves, in their separate and indi- 
vidual capacities. In all that the people 
can individually do as well for them- 
selves, government ought not to inter- 
fere.” 

—Abraham Lincoln 


“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution .. . 
are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

—Tenth Amendment to the 
U. $. Constitution 


“Small comfort, I say, with Hitler 
building the world’s biggest air force 
across the channel,” the young man said 
emphatically. “If we can’t manage to 
fly faster than Nazi planes we may not 
be able to think for ourselves much 
longer.” 

“Good man,” said the old lady with 
feeling. “I don’t know a thing about 
engines myself. But if our engineers at 
the works think your blueprint is worth 
a try, I'll put up the money. I can 
get others to join in.” 

The idea took form in a new and 
powerful airplane engine. In 1941 that 
engine flew the British Spitfire just a 
little faster than any of Hitler's at- 
tacking planes, It was the little dif- 
ference that made the big difference 
of life and death for a great democracy. 

This is only one of many examples 
of how people have used freedom to act 
and cooperate on their own. 

Germany looked more efficient. She 
appeared invincible. Hitler and_ his 
gang called the signals. Everybody 
blindly followed the leader. But Hitler 
made some fatal mistakes. 

For one thing, he ran the great scien- 
tist, Albert Einstein, out of the coun- 
try. He called him a “sub-human Jew.” 
This brilliant Einstein had a theory 
that laid the groundwork for splitting 
the atom, He and fellow scientists who 
had fled from Germany, Italy, and 
other countries under fascist domina- 
tion, helped America develop atomic 
energy. 

Sooner or later the strutting dic- 
tators have always been tripped up by 
tree men. 


Proving Stalin Wrong 


In Soviet Russia at the end of World 
War Ii, Stalin’s leading economist, 
Varga, made a prediction. He had 
learned that hundreds of thousands of 
American businessmen in towns and 
cities all over the country had made 
plans to shift from wartime to peace- 
time economy ‘without a depression. 
Under the leadership of Paul Hoffman, 
Committees for Economic Develop- 
ment had been formed to plan the 
transition through voluntary coopera- 
tion. 

Varga, noting this and many other 





Cooperate on Their Own? 


changes in the American capitalist sys- 
tem since World War I, told Stalin 
and the Communists not to expect a 
postwar slump in the United States. 
Many other Communists, taking this 
cue, thought they were safe in saying 
the same thing. 

But, alas, Stalin changed the Com- 
munist party line. Varga and hundreds 
of other Communists, including Earl 
Browder—head of the Communist party 
in the United States—were thrown out. 
Some simply disappeared. Others took 
back what they had said, took another 
look at the situation through Stalin’s 
colored glasses, and foresaw a deep 
depression in America. P 

Paul Hoffman’s voluntary commit- 
tees, cooperating with the Government, 
helped prove the new Communist line 
wrong. The slump that came after 
World War I was not repeated in the 
wake of World War II. Instead, re- 
turning soldiers found their places in a 
rapidly expanding peacetime economy 
of plenty. 

The sharp contrast between com- 
munism and freedom is found at the 
point of dictated versus voluntary co- 
operation. 

Communism centers all power at the 
top. Then orders flow down through 
a chain of command to control in detail 
every activity. 

Under freedom power is widely dis- 
tributed among all citizens and groups. 
Voluntary cooperation deals with as 
many activities as possible in all phases 
of our national life. 

All organizations and associations in 
the Soviet empire are strictly controlled 
and directed by the Communist party 
in the interest of the ruling circle. The 
party members echo the party line en 
signal, and shift on orders from the 
leaders above. 

Even in the fields of art and music 
the party line—not the preference of 
the people—prevails. Not long ago a 
British group was entertained at a 
dance by Communist party “chaper- 
oned” Russian girls. When the British 
proposed a dance to a swing tune 
played by one of their group on an 
accordion, the. “chaperones” flashed the 
red light. “Sorry,” said the girls, “but 
swing music is a pastime of U. S. 
gangsters.” 


Within a month, the Communists 
decided to change the party line. People 
in neighboring Finland suddenly heard 
swing music and American jazz over 
the Moscow radio. The Russians not 
only played our new dance records, 
but featured their own crooners with 
Russian words to the American music 
they had frowned upon earlier. 


A Source of Our Strength 


The United States has gene further 
than any other country in voluntary 
cooperation. Its people are known as 
the greatest joiners on earth. They have 
their own groups and associations to 
deal with every sort of interest from 
music to gardening, from social wel- 


fare to better business practices, from 
education to recreation. Committees, 
leagues, and councils are organized 
every day to win public support for 
some new idea or reform. 

In these thousands of private organ- 
izations lies one of the great sources 
of freedom’s strength. The more that 
people do by cooperating on their own 
initiative, the less strain is put upon 
government. The more they act to use 
their freedom, the more their rights 
will mean to them. 

Human beings long to be active 
participants in the drama of their times. 
Free men always count more in the 
scheme of things than controlled men. 

We need never fear to lose our free- 
dom, if we use it well. 








Adapted from Cleveland News 


Free Men Work Together—One of the great sources of freedom’s strength lies 
in thousands of voluntary organizations in which Americans work together. 





“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 


Gives 


America a New Look 


An economic revolution is going on under our noses... 


Americans are living better than ever before for less 


REVOLUTION is under way in 
America today—one that is changing 
the living habits of millions of people 
ind at the same time creating a brand 
.ew industry. The name of this eco- 
iomic revolution is “do-it-yourself.” 
Last week more than 100,000 people 
ame to see New York City’s second 
innual Do-It-Yourself Show. They 
ame to see, to try out, and to buy the 
products of 130 of the companies that 
onsider themselves part of this in- 
dustry. The show demonstrated tools, 
naterials, and gadgets with which to 


Master Builder at 15—Tommy Bothwell, Indianapolis, Ind., 
high school student, is building this six-room house after- 


make anything from a shelf to a house. 
This year Americans will spend $4,- 
000,000,000 to do-it-themselves. 

The idea itself is nothing new, of 
course, When the colonists began com- 
ing to the New World in the seven- 
teenth century, they brought with them 
a few tools and skills and not much 
else. Then they proceeded to hack a 
nation out of the wilderness—spinning, 
weaving, building, and planting as 
they opened up the country. They 
bought a few tools and supplies from 
wandering peddlers and from village 


stores. But for more than a century, 
the bulk of what they needed they 
made for themselves. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, all this began to change. The 
Industrial Revolution took over. A 
century later hand-made goods were 
replaced by machine-made ‘and store- 
bought products. Many families, even 
in the middle-income groups, had one 
or more servants to do laundry and 
other household jobs. And when they 
needed something repaired or built, 
they hired a workman skilled in that 
craft to do the work. 

In those days, visionaries talked of 
the time when even cooking would be 
done at some central place and sent 
by tubes to people’s homes. Food can- 
ning and freezing processes made that 
development seem just around the 
corner, 


Revolution in Reverse 


What has actually happened, in- 
stead? An almost complete reversal of 
this age of technology has taken place. 

Automatic washers and dryers have 
replaced the hired laundress. The 
vacuum cleaner has replaced the maid. 
Practically every outside service has 
gone from the American home. Close 
to 80 per cent of householders painted 
the inside of their homes themselves 
last year. About 60 per cent even 
climbed scaffolds to paint the outside 
Between 65 per cent and 80 per cent 
of all wallpapering was done without 
professional help. More than 11 million 
families have home workshops with 
one or more power tools. And untold 
numbers lay their own flooring, build 
their own radio-phonographs, _ build 
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noons and weekends. When house is finished he plans to 
sell it, buy two more lots, and build two more houses. 





and upholster their own furniture, and 
construct their own boats. 

Last year, 35 million women and 
teen-age girls made some or all of their 
clothes. And about 25 per cent of the 
people who built houses last year did 
all or part of the work with their own 
hands. 

Total sales of building materials 
climbed from $1,800,000,000 in 1939 
to more than $8,000,000,000 last year. 
It is true that much of this went for 
industrial and commercial construction. 
But most observers feel that do-it- 
yourself people accounted for a major 
share of the increase. 


Reasons for the Trend 

Why are people reversing the trend 
of the last 150 years? 

There is no simple answer. Many 
economic and _ psychological factors 
have created this revolution. But the 
average do-it-yourselfer would probably 
answer simply, “It costs too much to 
hire outside help today.” 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has estimated that about 50 per cent 
of the cost of the average home repair, 
construction, or alteration job repre- 
sents labor and contractors’ profits. 

Labor unions in the building trades 
have substantially increased the wages 
of their members—almost to the point 
where they have priced their services 
out of the market for the average home 
owner. And high wages offered by in- 
dustry in general have lured away 
many people who used to be domestic 
servants, That is part of the reason 
people now do it themselves. 

Psychologists think they have a dif- 
ferent answer, one that has little to do 


Wide World photo 
Tommy Bothwell with one of his teachers 
at Ben Davis H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


with money or the availability of labor. 
Industrial progress, they say, has made 
many workers feel like cogs in a big 
machine. They have routine jobs and 
never see the results of their work. 
These people, claim the psychologists, 
still want to make things with their 
own hands. So they turn to their homes 
for that opportunity. 

One expert points to the great num- 
ber of doctors, lawyers, and other 
professionals who do their own build- 
ing and repairing. These people, he 
suggests, may feel “guilty” because 
they work mostly with their brains. 
They feel they also should be “doing 
something” with their hands. So they 
do it themselves at home. 


Higher Living Standards 


However, the most important reason 
tor this revolution seems to be this— 
people want more than they now have, 
or more than they can afford to have 
done for them. In short, they have set 
higher living standards for thernselves. 

Back in 1929, the so-called middle 
class—those families that earned be- 
tween $4,000 and $7,500 a year—num- 
bered only about 15 per cent of the 
total. Today this group includes 35 
per cent of all families. In 1940, 44 
per cent of all families owned their 
own homes. By 1950,¢the figure had 
risen to 51 per cent, and the popula- 
tion had increased by almost 20 mil- 
lion. At the same time, since 1947 the 
total population has gone up about 11 
per cent, but the number of people 
living in the suburbs has risen more 
than 40 per cent. 

All these figures taken together show 
that Americans have upgraded their 
living standards They live on a more 


; Pittsburgh Plate Glass (o. pho 
Today’s paints have a resin or rubber base, are easy for amateurs to mix and use. 


countrified, more leisurely level. And 
the work week has been cut to five 
days of eight hours or less, so they 
have more leisure time. 

Outdoor barbecue pits, sail boats, 
more dresses, yearly redecorating, flag 
stone walks and terraces, spare rooms, 
and garages were once considered lux- 
uries. Today they are within the reach 
of many middle-income people who do 
the work themselves during leisure 
hours, These changes in tastes and 
standards probably explain the biggest 
share of do-it-yourself activity. But 
they leave one important question un- 
answered. 


Redesigning Materials 


How can an ordinary family do the 
work of skilled craftsmen? It is one 
thing to argue that a $90-a-week book- 
keeper should not have to hire a $150- 
a-week carpenter to do work for him. 
But it is an entirely different thing to 
explain away the carpenter’s years of 
training in his field. 

The thing that has made this do-it- 
yourself age possible is prefabricating, 
redesigned materials, and a line of tools 
marketed especially for the householder 
who is an amateur, 

There have always been hobbyists 
who do skilled woodworking, and home 
tinkerers who do their own building 
and repairing. And during World War 
II many people developed technical 
skills working in war plants. But do-it- 
yourself has been made simple enough 
for even the rankest amateur. 

Take the case of wallpaper. Before 
World War II, sales ran around 400,000 
rolls a year. After the war, they dropped 
to 200,000. This drop is explained by 
the fact that papered walls went out 
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New easy-to-use products seal wood pores and minimize warping. 


of style for a while, and because the 
wages of paperhangers rose consider- 
ably. 

Today, however, wallpaper is_be- 
ginning to sell well again. Why? Manu- 
facturers have made it easy for the 
householder to put up the paper him- 
self. 

Some makers produce rolls in sizes 
that fit standard walls. This eliminates 
the problem of trimming the paper in 
many Most papers now either 
have the glue on the back like postage 
stamps, or else come with a slow-dry- 
ing adhesive that enables mistakes to 
be corrected quickly. And a few manu- 
facturers make their paper in squares 
instead of rolls, simplifying the job 
even more. 

Painting has a similar history. In 
1942 the first resin-based paints were 
introduced. They can be thinned with 
water, they leave no brush marks, and 
are easy to apply. 

In 1949, rubber paints were put on 
the market. They are completely wash- 
able and have all the advantages of 
the resin paints. But the biggest boost 
to do-it-yourself painting was the 
roller. Brush work requires skill and 
patience, but the roller requires prac- 
tically nothing but paint. About $7,- 
000,600 worth of paint rollers are now 
sold every year, and 95 per cent of 
them go to amateurs. 


cases. 


Catering to Amateurs 


Plywood is a favorite material for 
do-it-yourselfers. Until recently, though, 
it could be bought only in sheets meas- 
uring four feet by eight feet. That 
was too large for most amateurs. They 
couldn’t even get it through the front 
door. Ali that is past. Today plywood 
comes in “handy panels,” scaled down 
to almost any size. 

Most lumberyards now are eager to 
cater to amateurs, Their salesmen give 


building tips, and they provide special 
services such as cutting boards to size. 
In addition, many lumberyards handle 
products other than wood for do-it- 
yourself work. The list of these mater- 
ials is a long one. It includes linoleum 
and asphalt flooring, plastic bathroom- 
wall tiles, “drywall” panels that elimin- 
ate plastering, and numerous other 
items. 

Many building supply dealers now 
provide free classes on do-it-yourself. 
At least one dealer instructs customers 
on how to build their own houses from 
foundation to roof. And the number of 
books and magazines devoting part or 
all of their space to do-it-yourself runs 
into the thousands. A recent catalog 
of some of these publications filled 293 
pages. Many concerns do a _ million 
dollars or more of business just supply- 
ing amateurs with paper patterns cov- 
ering everything from dresses to houses 
to boats. 

Power tools play an important role 
in the do-it-yourself movement. Since 
World War II, millions of amateurs 
have purchased power tools. Until 
recent years, manufacturers sold only 
to industrial users. Now they make 
small, inexpensive power drills that 
can be used with thousands of different 
drill bits and special attachments for 
grinding, polishing, aid sawing. Ac- 
cessories are now available that con- 
vert these little tools into such things 
as small lathes for turning out items 
like chair legs. 

Other power tools made especially 
for the do-it-yourselfer are more expen- 
sive. These can be converted from a 
circular saw to a dise sander, lathe, or 
drill press in a matter of seconds. And 
they are selling very well. One manu- 
facturer reports, “We underestimated 
our demand this year by 50 per cent. 
Try and get one of our tools. You just 
can't do it.” 


Some Drawbacks 


Los Angeles is traditionally the best 
sales area for home power tools. Chi- 
cago ranks second. New York City 
recently moved into third place. This 
mystified one tool producer. Said he, 
“I always figured that our products 
could be sold only in home-owning 
areas. We never even tried to sell them 
in New York. I guess even the man 
who has an apartment wants to putter 
around. But where’s he putting the 
machinery? In his clothes closet?” 

Semi-finished kits are a big part of 
the do-it-yourself trend. They range 
from speedboat kits to furniture with 
foam rubber instead of complicated 
upholstery. And they even include 
whole houses. A concern in Madison, 
Wis., offers a $9,000 kit which will 
build a $14,000 house with three bed- 
rooms. The manufacturer will deliver 
it within seventy-five miles and pro 
vide the necessary tools on a rental 
basis. 

Many people would undoubtedly be 
doing much of their own repairing and 
building even without help of this sort 
from manufacturers. But there can be 
little doubt that such catch-phrases as 
“easy to apply” and “no special fools 
needed” have been a lure for millions 
of do-it-yourselfers. Most of them call 
in experts, however, for such special 
jobs as plumbing and electrical in- 
stallations. These jobs usually require 
the O.K. of building inspectors. 

Do-it-yourself has some critics. De- 
corating and building contractors don’t 
like it because it has cost them busi- 
ness. Insurance companies point to 
more than 600,000 accidents last year 
for people who did it to themselves. 
And some critics complain that the 
movement causes people to neglect 
such important things as reading. 

However, its over-all effects seem 
to be good, It has created a big new 
industry with many new jobs. And it 
has given millions of Americans better 
housing and all-around better living. 
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Many women sew their own clothes. 





Biggest Man-Made Explosion 


In the Pacific Ocean, the U. S. is 
setting off the biggest man-made 
explosions in history. 

These are tests of the hydrogen 
bomb. Two were exploded last 
month, It is expected that another— 
the biggest blast of all—will be fired 
in mid-April. The tests are taking 
place at our atomic proving grounds 
in the Marshall Islands. 

During World War II the U. S. 
developed the atomic bomb, the most 
powerfiil bomb ever invented up to 
that time. Sjnce then, scientists have 
developed a far more powerful 
weapon, the so-called hydrogen 
bomb. Both the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs give off dangerous rays. 

The first test of a hydrogen ex- 
plosion took place at a Pacific Island 
in November, 1952. The blast de- 
stroyed the island and tore a hole in 
the ocean floor 175 feet deep and a 
mile across. (On April 7, by order of 
President Eisenhower, movies of this 
test explosion will be released for the 
public to see. ) 

The 1952 hydrogen explosion was 
dwarfed by the second one, on 
March | at Bikini Atoll. 


Representative Chet Holifield 


(Dem., Calif.), a member of the 
Congressional Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, was present. He com- 
mented that the Pacific test was “so 
far beyond what was predicted that 
you might say it was out of control.” 

At a press conference, President 
Eisenhower said something must 
have happened that we never expe- 
rienced before. Scientists were sur- 
prised and astonished, he stated. 

Nearly 400 persons (Americans, 
Pacific Islanders, and Japanese fish- 
ermen) were accidentally exposed to 
radiation from the explosion. The 
most seriously burned victims were 
reported to be 23 Japanese fisher- 
men. They are expected to recover. 
The U. S. is paying for their medical 
treatment and also for wages they 
have lost. . 

A “food panic” swept Japan when 
it was learned that part of the fish- 
ermen’s tuna catch had been exposed 
to radiation. The Japanese Govern- 
ment tested the catch of boats which 
had come from mid-Pacific, and is- 
sued stamps of approval for fish that 
were safe to eat. But sale of fish— 
one of Japan’s main foods—dropped 


sharply. 


The U. S. Government announced 
that the danger area around the 
atomic testing grounds has been 
greatly enlarged (see map below). 

What's Behind It: Is the H-bomb 
a threat to man’s very existence? 

Officials in India and Japan called 
for an end to H-bomb tests. In Brit- 
ain, Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill was reported to be urging new 
efforts to get the Russians to agree 
to put atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons under international control. 
Russia has turned down previous 
proposals for such controls. 

Meanwhile, Russia’s rulers decid- 
ed to tell the Russian people some 
of the facts of atomic life. The 
Russians have been kept in almost 
complete ignorance of atomic weap- 
ons. 

About a month ago, Soviet Pre- 
mier Georgi Malenkov declared in a 
speech that a war with modern 
weapons would mean “the destruc- 
tion of world civilization.” 

This was followed by the publica- 
tion of a long article in the Soviet 
Army newspaper, Red Star. The ar- 
ticle gave the first detailed acceunt 
ever published in Soviet Russia 
about the power of atomic weapons. 

.Red Star also printed a detailed 
description of the hydrogen bomb. 
The newspaper compared the force 
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Wide World photos 


The Fukuryu Maru was outside the former danger 
area, marked by oblong, when the ashes fell. The 
danger area has been enlarged for future tests. 


Japanese scientists check radioactivity of a tuna from the cargo of 
the Fukuryuy Maru, a Japanese fishing boat. Ashes from a hydrogen ex- 
plosion at Bikini last month (see story above) showered on the ship. 
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of the H-bomb with that of a million- 
ton meteor that blasted more than a 
hundred square miles of forest in 
Siberia in 1908. 


Good Neighbors Go Home 


The 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference of the “‘good neighbors” 
of our hemisphere ended March 
28. 

The meeting was held at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Three of the most important reso- 
lutions passed were: 

1. Anti-Communism. This resolu- 
tion provided for united action 
against any attempt by Communists 
to get control of an American repub- 
lic. The only “no” vote was cast by 
Guatemala, which has been accused 
of having Communist sympathies. 
(See news pages, Mar. 24 issue.) 

2. Anti-Coionialism. Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands have 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere. 
The conference urged that these col- 
onies be given the right to decide 
for themselves whether they want to 
become independent. The U. S. did 
not vote on this resolution. 
‘ 3. Economic Conference. This 
resolution called for an economic 
conference of the American nations, 
to be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
later this year. The chief purpose of 
the meeting would be to discuss 
ways of increasing trade between 
the U. S. and Latin America. 


Chavez Still Senator 


Dennis Chavez of New Mexico 
will keep his seat in the Senate. 

By 53-36, the Senate defeated an 
effort to oust him as Senator, In 1952 
Chavez, a Democrat, ran against 
Patrick J. Hurley, Republican, former 
Secretary of War and ambassador 
to China, for the New Mexico Sen- 
ate seat. The state election board 
declared Chavez the winner by 
5,071 votes. Hurley challenged this. 
He claimed that he had really gained 
a majority of the votes. 

A Senate subcommittee, composed 
of two Republicans and a Democrat, 
investigated. The two Republicans 
recommended that the Senate de- 
clare the New Mexico seat to be 
vacant. They alleged that thousands 
of ballots had been altered or de- 
stroyed, so that it was impossible to 
tell the voters’ intentions. 

The subcommittee majority did 
not accuse the Senator himself, a vet- 
eran of 19 years in the Senate, of any 


wrongdoing. The fault, they said, 
lay with the election officials and the 
election machinery. (New Mexico 
officials say that many county elec- 
tion boards have been careless about 
following procedures laid down in 
the state election laws. ) 

All Democratic Senators (with the 
exception of Chavez who did not 
participate) voted to keep the New 
Mexican Senator in his seat. Five Re- 
publicans and Wayne Morse, Inde- 
pendent, of Oregon, joined the Dem- 
ocrats in opposing the ouster move. 

What’s Behind It: Both houses of 
Congress have the right to expel their 
own members, or to forbid persons 
claiming to have been elected from 
taking their seats. Since 1913, when 
election of Senators by popular vote 
began, only one Senator has been 
unseated because of election irregu- 
larities. Two Senators-elect were 
barred from taking their seats in 
1926 because they had allowed too 
much money to be spent on their 
campaigns. 


Strike Shuts N.Y. Port 


A waterfront strike turned 
some of the nation’s foreign trade 


from New York to other Atlantic 
ports. 

Ships that normally dock at the 
port of New York—chief gateway of 
America’s world trade—were landing 
at Baltimore, Boston, Halifax, and 
other ports. A dispute between rival 
unions had paralyzed most of the 


port of New York. Many longshore- - 


men (the men who load and unload 
the ships) were on strike last month. 
They tried to keep non-striking long- 
shoremen from working, too. A num- 
ber of men were hurt in fights. 

How the trouble started: For near- 
ly 40 years the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (ILA) has con- 
trolled the New York waterfront. It 
has often been charged that racket- 
eers and gangsters held important 
positions in the union. Last Septem- 
ber the American Federation of La- 
bor accused the ILA of corruption. 
The AFL expelled the ILA and set 
up a new longshoremen’s union with 
the same name. 

What has happened: Last Decem- 
ber the National Labor Relations 
Board called an election to determine 
which union would speak for the 
longshoremen in labor contract talks 
with employers. The old ILA won by 
a small margin. The new AFL union, 
however, asked for a new election. 


It was alleged that the old union 
had used threats and violence to 
keep opponents from voting. 

While the NLRB was investigating 
the charges, members of the old un- 
ion went on strike March 5. AFL 
members say they are being fright- 
ened away from the piers by the 
“bully-boys” of the old union. 

Federal and state authorities be- 
gan looking into the case. After con- 
ferring, New York Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey and Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell announced that the 
strike “was not a legitimate labor 
dispute at all” but “primarily a crim- 
inal conspiracy.” 

The NLRB examiner who had 
been investigating the December 
balloting recommended that the elec- 
tion be declared void and a new one 
held. He stated that the old union 
had used “force, violence, and in- 
timidation” at the polls. In protest 
at this decision, 1,000 members of 
the old union went to Washington 
and picketed the White House last 
week. 

What’s Ahead: If the full NLRB 
in Washington agrees with the rec- 
ommendations of the examiner, new 
elections would probably be held 
this month. The Federal Government 
may ask the courts to forbid a water- 
front strike for an 80-day period. 
This type of no-strike injunction is 
permitted by the Taft-Hartley labor 
relations law. A Federal grand jury 
has been investigating the water- 
front situation for some time. It may 
indict some of the strike leaders if 
it finds that crimes have been com- 
mitted. 


Riding Herd at 300 mph 

A daring Naval pilot “rode 
herd’ on a pilotiess airplane 
headed toward a California city. 

Lieut. (j. g.) C. W. Vandenberg, 
25, of Ripon, Calif., was making 
what he thought would be a routine 
flight over the Pacific Ocean with 
members of his squadron. Suddenly 
one of the F9F6 Cougar jets got out 
of control and went into a screaming 
spin. The pilot parachuted from the 
plane. (He was later picked up from 
the sea by helicopter. ) 

No sooner had the pilot bailed out 
than the plane came out of the spin 
by itself. Lt. Vandenberg watched 
in horror as the unpiloted plane 
righted itself and headed straight 
toward San Diego, Calif., at 300 
miles per hour. He had visions of 





the plane crashing into a heavily- 
populated section, killing and maim- 
ing many people. 

Lt. Vandenberg pulled alongside 
the pilotless plane. He flew first 
on one side of the vagrant plane and 
then on the other. After several ex- 
periments, he found that by bring- 
ing his own wing tip close under the 
wing of the runaway, he could con- 
trol the empty plane. The air cur- 
rents from his own wing caused the 
pilotless plane to turn away. 

He nudged the runaway into a 
complete U-turn so that the plane 
was headed harmlessly out to open 
sea. 


Inca Preserved by Ice 


One of the most amazing 
mummies ever found has been 
brought down from a mountain 
peak in Chile. 

Look at the photo at the top of the 
next column. It shows a child so life- 
like as to seem merely to be sleeping. 
Yet some scientists believe the child 
lived more than 400 years ago! They 
consider it the best human specimen 
from a past age ever to fall into their 
hands. 

A Chilean mulekeeper made the 
find. He was climbing Mt. E] Plomo, 
where many shrines of the ancient 
Incas have been found. The Incas 
were an Indian group that ruled 
much of western South America 
about the time that Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Near the summit, the mulekeeper 
found a three-yard-wide stone wall. 
It appeared to him to be some sort 
of man-made barrier. He crossed the 
wall. Three hundred yards farther 
up, he came upon a similar barrier. 
Nearby he found a block of ice con- 
taining the frozen figure of an Inca 
child about 10 years old. The tem- 
perature at the 20,000-foot height is 
below the freezing point, so that ice 
never melts. 

The body, partly encased in its ice 
covering, was carefully brought 
down from the mountain. It is being 
kept in the refrigerated chambers of 
a scientific institute in Santiago, 
Chile. 

Most mummies are dried up and 
shrunken, but the ice had preserved 
the Inca child’s body. Paint on the 
face comes off at the touch of a 
finger. The eye globes are intact. Ex- 
perts believe it may even be possible 
to take fingerprints. 

The figure is seated with folded 


Wide World photo 
Meet an Inca child. Age—400 years! 


arms, clasping a bag containing red 
feathers and what are thought to be 
bits of fingernails. The Incas saved 
fingernail clippings, believing that 
they warded off evil spirits and in- 
sured a long life. The body is dressed 
in a black woolen robe and leather 
moccasins. Even the clothing looks 
new. 


Love in Russian Movies 


In spring (even in Russia) a 
young man’s fancy turns to that 
capitalistic thing called love. 

Ever since the Communists seized 
control in Russia, love has been 
banned from the silver screen. Soviet 
movies dealt with wars, revolutions, 
industrial production—but no “boy 
meets girl” stuff. 

Well, all that’s changed now, ac- 
cording to Soviet motion picture di- 
rector Grigori Alexandrov. Love, 4s 
a legitimate movie subject, has final- 
ly been approved by the Commu- 
nist rulers, he says. 

This revolutionary development in 
revolutionary Russia, Comrade Alex- 
androv explained, results from the 
large number of letters sent to news- 
papers by Soviet movie fans demand- 
ing “pictures with love.” In sact, he 
said, a movie now being made is to 
be called “The Love Story.” (He did 
not reveal its plot. ) 

The Soviet director added that he 
would like Gary Cooper to star in 
his next film as a “jovial American 
caviar buyer.” 

Mr. Cooper's comment when he 
heard of the offer was hardly the 
kind that Pravda would feature on 
its front page: 

“With ruthless government censor- 
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ship and oppression in Russia,” the 
American star said, “the idea of a 
foreigner appearing in a Soviet film 
is senseless and to no purpose. And 
I certainly would not want to be 
associated with anything that would 
be used for Communist propaganda.” 


Audrey Scores Twice 


Audrey Hepburn has won both 
an “Oscar” and a “Tony’’—a 
double triumph on stage and 
screen. 

“Oscars” are gold statuettes pre- 
sented annually by the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy for outstanding movie 
production and acting. “Tonys” ( An- 
toinette Perry Awards) are silver 
medallions given by the American 
Theatre Wing for top plays and per- 
formances on Broadway. 

Dutch-born Miss Hepburn, 24, re- 
ceived her “Tony” for “distinguished 
performance” as a water nymph in 
the current play, Ondine. She won 
her “Oscar’—and was cited as best 
movie actress of 1953—for her role 
as the princess in Roman Holiday. 

William Holden, a war prisoner 
in Stalag 17, was named best male 
movie actor. Other “Oscars” went to: 
From Here to Eternity, as best pic- 
ture of the year; Shane, for best 
color photography; Walt Disney, for 
the short Bear Country, the docu- 
mentaries The Living Desert and 
The Alaskan Eskimo, and the car- 
toon Toot, Whistle, Plunk and Boom. 


Quik 


e 
ot 
ON THE © NEWS 


Based on recent developments 


in your Scholastic magazine 


Why were these people and places 
in the news last month? 


inion 1. El Plomo 


3. Gary Cooper 

4. Caracas 

5. Audrey Hepburn 
6. Dennis Chavez 


(Write in blank space the letter of the 
statement, from the following list, that 
explains why each was newsworthy: A, 
end of Inter-American conference; B, 
battle in Indo-China; C, discovery of 
Inca mummy; D, hydrogen bomb tested; 
E, thumbs down on Russian movie of- 
fer; F, aide to Senator McCarthy; G, 
still Senator from New Mexico; H, win- 
ner of “Oscar” and “Tony”; I, strike on 
New York waterfront.) 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINE 


Rewards for Fighting Men 


OW a nation treats its war vet- 

erans is a good index of its civil- 
ization. 

In ancient Rome the continuous 
wars of expansion resulted in the 
creation of a large class of disbanded 
soldiers with no means of livelihood. 
They became a restless mob ready 
for periodic insurrections under the 
military adventurers who promised 
them plunder and conquest. 

The wars of feudal Europe were 
carried on largely by the landed 
nobility and their dependents. After 
a war the nobles went back to their 
safe estates. But the soldiers and 
sailors from the lower classes, left 
to the care of captains and local 
overlords, fared poorly. 

Huge masses of unemployed vet- 
erans roamed the land after the Na- 
poleonic Wars, and resorted to brig- 
andage, piracy, and beggary. At best, 
the pension laws of England, first 
established under Queen Elizabeth, 
provided a few hospitals for crip- 
pled and wounded veterans. 

After World War I, veterans’ or- 
ganizations in Europe became po- 
litically powerful. They forced the 
major European governments to set 
up systems of financial compensation 
for disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents. Certain pensioners were 
given preference in public employ- 
ment and in exemption from taxes. 


Land Grant Rewards 


One of the first items of business 
of the new United States Congress 
in 1789 was a law providing pen- 
sions for veterans of the Revolution- 
ary War. Congress also gave many 
land grants to soldiers. These had 
been promised partly to encourage 
enlistments in the Continental Army. 

Before 1800, more than 2,000,000 
acres had been distributed by land 
warrants to veterans. Only a small 
fraction of these grants were taken 
up and worked by the soldiers them- 
selves. Thousands of veterans sold 
their land warrants to dealers. This 
caused an orgy of land speculation. 

The government continued to use 
the land grant method to reward 
veterans of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War. In the Civil War, be- 
sides a complicated system of pen- 
sions demanded by the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the veterans’ organ- 
ization of that day, veterans received 
special privileges under the new 
Homestead Act of 1862. Each vet- 


eran was allowed to gain title to 160 
acres of public land, instead of the 
80 acres for ordinary homesteaders. 

The mounting burden of the an- 
nual pension bill became a burning 
political issue by the end of the nine- 
teenth century. First disabled sol- 
diers, then all veterans, then their 
widows, mothers, and children as 
well, became eligible for these boun- 
ties. More than a century after the 
end of the Revolutionary War, the 
government was still paying claims 
arising out of that -conflict. A few 
years ago, there were still descend- 
ants of 1812 soldiers receiving pen- 
sions. And the Civil War load did 
not pass its peak till well into the 
1900’s. 

The veterans’ problem became big 
business by the time of World War I. 
For this reason the Armed Services 
decided to forestall the demand for 
pensions by setting up a system of 
“war risk insurance.” This provided 
for compensation and treatment for 
injuries or death received in service; 
monthly allotments for dependents; 
and a chance to convert the policies 
to permanent insurance. But after 
the war, the demand for cash grew 
apace. In 1924 Congress substituted 
a bonus of compensation certificates 
for the insurance. These were cashed 
in full during the ’30s. 

World War II, in addition to in- 
surance and medical benefits, saw 
the introduction of a revolutionary 


Roche in Buffalo Courier Express 


The Final Salute 


new principle-the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights.” It provided that qualified 
veterans could receive academic, vo- 
cational, or professional training at 
government expense; and guaranteed 
loans for homes, farms, or businesses. 
By 1953 ex-service men and women 
of all U. S. wars numbered more 
than 20,000,000, of whom 80 per 
cent served in World War II. . 


G.1. Bill of World War Il 


In the ten years since 1944, 7,- 
800,000 veterans have received G.I. 
training. (Only 300,000 of these still 
remain in training, for new enroll- 
ments ceased in 1951, except for vet- 
erans of the Korean War.) Of these, 
2,600,000 veterans have been trained 
as skilled craftsmen; 1,500,000 stud- 
ied for the professions; 700,000 took 
training in the fields of business ad- 
ministration; 750,000 enrolled in 
farm training; and 434,000 trained 
for clerical and sales jobs. 

The G.I. Bill has helped to build 
up the nation’s reservoirs of trained 
manpower in science and the pro- 
fessions. Engineering was the num- 
ber one choice. Medicine, school- 
teaching, accountancy, and law fol- 
lowed. More than 100,000 veterans 
chose branches of the sciences. 

Of the veterans who took G.I. 
training, more than 2,000,000 have 
gone to college; 3,500,000 finished 
high school or attended schools be- 
low college level; and 2,000,000 
have trained on-the-job or on-the- 
farm. Thousands of veterans were 
enabled to marry and raise families 
while attending college or getting 
established in business. 

Veterans who have served any- 
where in the world since the start 
of the Korean War in 1950 have 
been admitted to all the privileges 
of G.I. training by an act of Congress 
passed in 1952. About 300,000 of 
them have flocked to schools and 
colleges in the past two years. The 
day is not far distant when all men 
and women who enter the armed 
services will continue with their 
previous schooling and prepare for 
a constructive, independent life. 

Thus the United States has written 
a new and brilliant chapter in the 
history of how to reward its fighting 
men. At the same time it has con- 
tributed to the building up of a 
healthy citizenry and a smoothly 
functioning economic system. 

—KennETH M. GouLp 




















A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. JAPAN 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


__a. The population of Japan today 
is about 
1. 25,000,000 3. 125,000,000 
2. 85,000,000 4. 390,000,000 
_b. Japan lost all of the following 
territories as a result of World 
War II, except 
1. Manchuria 3. Formosa 
2. Korea 4. Kyushu 
. Japan’s government today is or- 
ganized as 
1. an absolute monarchy 
2. a limited monarchy 
3. a dictatorship 
4. a republic 
_d. Family monopolies which con- 
trolled most of the wealth in 
Japan before World War II are 
known as 
1. Zaibatsu 3. Zamindars 
2. Mau Mau 4. Felaheen 
. All of the following are char- 
acteristic of the growth of de- 
mocracy in Japan, except 
1. free trade unions 
2. right of all men and women 
to vote 
3. growth of farm tenancy 
4. responsibility of the govern- 
ment to the people 
All of the following countries 
signed the treaty of peace with 
Japan, in 1951, except 
1. the U. S. S. R. 
2. Great Britain 
3. France 
4. the United States 
. Japan’s political complexion to- 
day may be best described as 
1. pro-Communist 
2. totalitarian 
3. pro-Western 
4. neutralist 
. The premier of Japan today is 
1. Shigeru Yoshida 
2. Pandit Nehru 
3. Syngman Rhee 
4. Meiji Tokugawa 
All of the following are impor- 
tant industries in Japan, except 
1. steel 8. electric power 
2. textiles 4. wool growing 
During the period of occupa- 
tion, United States aid to Japan 
totaled about 


1. $1,000,000 

2. $500,000,000 

3. $2,000,000,000 
4. $200,000,000,000 


ll. DO-IT-YOURSELF 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following activities or jobs, place a 
“D” if it is being done increasingly by 
people for themselves and a “C” if 
it is done largely by skilled crafts- 
men employed for*the purpose. 


__1. laundering 
__2. wall papering 
__3. plumbing 
__4. electrical 
homes 
painting of home interiors 


installation in new 


_ % 


lil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if 
it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph below on which to 
base a conclusion. 


__1l. The number of steam locomo- 
tives in the U. S. is declining. 

2. The number of diesel electric 
locomotives in the U. S. in the 
period 1931-1935 was 396. 

3. The reason for the increase in 
diesel electric locomotives is the 
lower cost of operation owing to 
greater hauling power. 

. The percentage decrease in the 
number of steam locomotives in 
the period 1936-1940 compared 
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with 1931-1935 was over 50 per 
cent, 

. During the period 1946 to 1952 
the number of diesel electric 
locomotives increased by 16,039. 


IV. AMERICAN FAMILY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “Y” 
if it answers yes to the question, “Is 
the American family changing for the 
worse?” and an “N” if it answers no. 


. Many married women with chil- 
dren are working full-time. 
2. The divorce rate has increased 
since the turn of the century. 
__3. Government help to families has 
increased. 
__4. There are more and more men- 
tal breakdowns among adults. 
. Women have achieved a po- 
sition of equality in the family. 


V. MAP INTERPRETATION 

Open your magazine tu the map 
of Japan on page 11. On the line to 
the left of each of the following 
questions write the correct answer. 


______ dt. ~ What city in northern 
Japan has a population over 300,000? 
________2. Inwhat direction would 
you be traveling if you went directly 
from Tokyo to South Korea? 
_____ 3. Between what lines of 
latitude do the bulk of the Japanese 
islands fall? 

o— 4. What term would you 
use to describe Japan’s topography? 

5. What is the geographic 
term we use to describe Korea? 
________6. What is the name of 
the largest Japanese island? 

7. Inwhat direction would 
you go if you flew from Kyushu to 
the nearest point on the U. S. S. R. 
mainland? 

Pers 8. How many miles is it 
from Fukuoka to Nagoya? 
__________9. How many miles is it 
from Tokyo to U.S. S. R. territory on 
the Asian mainland? 

ath __10. How long would it 
take to fly from Tokyo to U. S. S. R. 
territory if an airplane averaged 300 
miles an hour? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Kyushu (ky60'shoo), Shikoku (shiké’ 
k00), Honshu (hén'shoo), Hokkaido (hd. 
ki’d6é )—The four home islands of Japan, 

brigandage (brig'an.dij)—Lawless plun- 
dering by bandits. 

orgy (6r’ji)—Excessive indulgence in 
some activity. 

Ryukyu (11.60'ka) Islands—Chain of 55 
islands extending for 600 miles southwest 
of Japan to Formosa. 

Yoshida (y6.shé.dai), Shigeru (shé.gé. 
r60)—Japanese statesman; born 1878. 

Zaibatsu (zi.bit’s60)—Wealthy Japa- 
nese families; held economic power. 
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The Man Who Won the War 


A story about World War | and the strange events of 


a night that marked a turning point in the conflict 


OX to every writer there comes 
the perfect story, straight from life. 
But the great fault of most true stories 
is their improbability: It is far simpler 
to imagine a convincing plot than to 
borrow one from actual facts. Neither 
the official records of the Belgian War 
Office in Brussels nor the British Ad- 
miralty Archives in London contain 
the whole proof of what I am about to 
tell. The sole legal evidence, I can as- 
sure you, is buried in a small stone urn 
on the coast of Flanders, and in the 
embitterec heart of an exiled English- 
man. 


I 


Late on a winter evening in 1927, I 
was returning to England after a holi- 
day spent with friends in Cologne. The 
Brussels Express was running far be- 
hind time, and I remember how it sped 
down the dark Ruhr Valley toward the 
Belgian border as if frightened by the 
red flares from the steel furnaces. It was 
January and bitter cold. The windows 
sweated in rivulets, between the frost 
and the overheated train. 

At Diiren I descended to the plat- 
form for a breath of the wet night air. 
When I returned to my compartment 
the only other occupant was awake, fill- 
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ing his pipe and glancing absently at 
the station. 

“What place is this, please?” he asked 
in German. 

“Diiren, I believe,” I replied in Eng- 
lish, and smiled. 

“I say, are you British?” he exclaimed 
with mild interest, halting the match 
midway to his face. 

“No, American.” 

“Oh,” he murmured, and turned back 
to his pipe. 

The train pulled slowly through the 
town, across the Ruhr bridge and the 
black river jeweled with the lights of 
barges. Suddenly in the north the sky 
flamed red again, throwing a weird in- 
fernal glow over the dreary plain and 
the mountainous slag heaps. 

“Looks like Hell, doesn’t it?” 

“Hell?” The Englishman laughed 
shortly. “Aye, they turn out a rather 
good grade of Hell here. One of the 
best.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Steel!” he barked, removing the 
briar and pointing with its stem. “Steel 
for guns and shells!” And then quietly, 
as if to himself, “Oh, the fools, the 
bloody fools! Didn’t they get enough of 
it last time?” 

This outburst from one whose coun- 
trymen are usually so reserved alarmed 


By ROBERT BUCKNER 


me at first. But it also awakened my 
senses, drugged by the stale air and a 
desire to sleep. I began to study my 
companion with new interest. 

He was perhaps fifty years old, tall, 
his powerful body contradicted by a 
face which bore the marks of many ill- 
nesses. The effect was that of an oak 
tree whose death had begun in the top- 
most branches. But his gray eyes were 
keen and friendly. He wore a dark 
flannel suit,‘ brown brogues, and blue 
shirt, that uniform of the Englishman 
abroad. His luggage consisted of one 
battered suitcase and a square, paper- 
wrapped parcel, lying beside him on 
the seat. From the bitter tone of his 
remark about the war, together with 
his general bearing, I put him down as 
an ex-officer. 

“Lio vou think the Germans are arm- 
ing again?” I asked in surprise. It was 
exciting news, since I had seen only 
poor people trying desperately to be 
happy around their Christmas trees. 

“They can never forget,” he nodded. 
“Like the Irish, they are a fighting 
people. Ten years, twenty—they can 
wait.-Only, God help us when they are 
ready again.” 

“But the League of Nations would 
stop them,” I protested. with all the 
fierce idealism of youth. 

“Ah yes,” he smiled indulgently, “the 
League. I forgot. No, make no mistake 
about it, son; not even that clever Yan- 
kee invention will help us then. Nor 
your dollars and men, I'm afraid.” 

“That’s true enough,” I agreed. “We 








won't be so easily dragged in again. 
This ‘winning the war’ has turned.out 
to be a pretty expensive party for us.” 

“Oh?” he inquired. “So it was Ameri- 
ca who won the war, eh? That’s most 
interesting. I’ve often wondered where 
the credit belonged really.” 

It was an old trap into which I had 
fallen before. Now I stepped cautiously 
around it, and then decided to grab the 
bait out of curiosity concerning the man 
himself. 

“We-ll,” I gazed innocently at the 
rack above his head, “if we didn’t win 
the war, who did?” 

When, after a short silence, I lowered 
my eyes, it was to observe the ‘tall 
Englishman looking at me puzzledly, 
as if trying to determine my seriousness. 
Then his deeply lined face softened 
with an oddly tragic humor as he 
turned to the square package at his 
side. 

“Do you really want to know?” he 
asked quietly, at length. 

“Of course,” I replied. “l imagine 
your guess would be better than mine.” 

“I'm not guessing at all.” He looked 
up quickly. “I! did. I won the war.” 


| followed a rather embarrassing 
pause. Obviously the fellow was a 
megalomaniac, I hoped of the harmless 
variety. “Oh, so you’re the man?” I 
smiled. “Well, my congratulations.” 

He waved my words aside. “You're 
thinking I’m quite mad, I dare say.” 
He watched me with narrowed eyes, 
leaning forward slightly in his seat. 

“Oh, not at all,” I insisted, now defi- 
nitely alarmed at the serious intensity 
in his wide gray eyes. 

“It doesn‘t matter.” He sat back, ob- 
serving the distant lights of Aachen 
slide past us in the dark. “Only one 
man ever really believed me, anyway. 
Poor devil, | only wish he might have 
doubted it, too.” 

“But you misunderstand,” I replied. 
“I haven't said that I doubted you. I 
should like very much indeed to hear 
about it.” 

He turned his head slowly and for a 
long while looked at me, through me, 
his eyes drilling down into the years. 

“Well, why not?” he asked himself 
aloud. “It would be rather appropriate 
just now, and after tomorrow’s job I 
dare say I shan’t ever feel like telling 
it again.” 

At this moment the conductor opened 
the door of our compartment, bowed, 
and informed us with gruff pride that 
our baggage would be inspected by the 
customs office in Brussels, as the Ex- 
press did not stop at the border. We 
should arrive in an hour and a quarter, 
he replied to the Englishman’s question. 

“Time enough,” my companion mur- 
mured; and then, “My name is Roger 


Bradman.” I introduced myself. We 
shook hands. 


Il 


“Of course you've never heard of 
me,” he began. “Nor of the Bradman 
spy case, back in 1913. All that would 
be before your time.” 

It was. But I had read of the famous 
case in Dr. Spingard’s book. “Wasn't 
that the incident that nearly caused war 
between Germany and England? Are 
you that Bradman?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I am. The Naval 
Intelligence had sent me to Berlin to 
get the plans of the Heligoland forts. 
Well, | got them—and then they got 
me. Stupid error, of course, but there 
I was, caught red-handed. 

“Then the fun began. They didn’t 
care particularly about shooting me. 
They would have, quickly enough, but 
we weren't at war. But the Kaiser 
jumped at the chance to pin a bit of 
incriminating evidence on Great Britain. 
They were all fairly certain that I was 
a British officer, but they couldn't prove 
it. We had taken care of that. 

“All the same, my arrest created a 
terrific shindy. Every brass hat in the 
German army must have had a go at 
me, and all their newspapers were 
howling for my head. Oh, they put the 
fear of God into me, right enough; but 
finally, through some major miracle 
which I’ve never been able to figure 
out, they let me go. 

“Naturally England had disowned 
me from the start. Never heard of me. 
Refused me permission to return and 
all that. It was the only wav she could 
save her face—and my neck. It’s the 
usual treatment when a spy is caught. 

“So for a year I simply knocked 
about the Continent, avoiding my fel- 
low countrymen. Once in every two 
months | received my expenses from 
one of the special messengers. A cushy 
job, but a trifle wearing on the nerves. 

“Then in August of 14, when the lid 
finally blew off, orders came through 
for me to return at once to London, and 
I was given command of the Firedrake, 
a scouting destroyer attached to Ad- 
miral Hood’s battle force on North Sea 
patrol.” 

At this point the Englishman paused 
and reached across for my newspaper, 
which he spread flat upon his knees. 
Then with a pencil he sketched a rough 
map of the Belgian coast, marking 
Ostende and Nieuport and the crooked 
course of the Yser River. 

“Have a look at this,” he suggested. 
“It may give vou a clearer picture of 
what happened that night. 

“As you remember,” he pointed with 
his pencil, “Germany attacked France 
from three directions, southward 
through the Vosges, in the center along 
the Marne, and a third army under 
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von Kluck smashed through Belgium. 
Their plan was to converge upon Paris 
in a series of swift flanking movements. 
This would compel the French army to 
switch its center of mobilization, and 
in attempting to re-form its lines the 
French might conceivably be thrown 
into such confusion and disorder that 
a gigantic victory might be won by the 
Germans. Paris could be taken later, at 
their leisure. 

“And they came jolly near to doing 
it, too! You see, after grabbing Antwerp 
they pushed along to capture the coast 
towns, Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne. 
This would have cut off England’s best 
line of communication and also turned 
the Allied flank. That would have fin- 
ished the war then and there. 

“Meanwhile, they had shoved the 
little Belgian army almost into the 
Channel. Retreating day after day, 
hammered to pieces by the heavy guns 
unable to care for their dead and 
wounded, the Belgians were .at the 
frayed end of their rope. They were 
praying for the British to come to their 
rescue, but the British were having 
their own trouble. 

“On the night of the twenty-eighth 
of October the two armies were within 
half a mile of each other, with the Bel- 
gian left flank ending in the sand dunes 
of the North Sea at a point a mile be- 
low Nieuport. The men were complete- 
ly done in, standing asleep in their 
trenches. The Yser, which flowed be- 
hind the lines, had swollen‘with the fall 
rains until the whole Flanders plain was 
a waste of bottomless mud. 

“As you can readily see, it was a 
hopeless situation. King Albert knew 
that the Germans would attack again 
at daybreak, though they too were worn 
out from the long chase across Belgium 
and had outdistanced their supply 
trains. Albert knew with grim certainty 
that his exhausted forces would never 
be able to withstand the attack. 


, before midnight on the 
twenty-eighth, the Belgian King ordered 
a council of his staff. When the men 


gathered they could scarcely bring 
themselves to look into each other's 
eyes. None of them believed there was 
any possible way out. They knew, too, 
that it would mean the certain end 
of the war when the Germans broke 
through, for there would be nothing 
between them and Paris, If the French 
dropped back to cover their flank the 
Crown Prince and von Hindenburg 
would smash through. 

“The Belgian officers discussed this 
problem from every conceivable angle, 
but could find no satisfactory solution. 
Finally a Colonel of Dragoons offered 
this last desperate suggestion. 

(Continued on page 33) 





Hot barbecued beans and cool, 
tangy potato salad: sun or no 
sun, this really hits the spot! 


Let’s Get Out! 


NOUGH of this—closed classrooms, 

whistling steam radiators, frozen 
mud on the paths, dead trees. Time now 
to open the windows, to pound the 
baseball glove back into shape. Time to 
start thinking about—spring! 

Can we tempt you with hot cocoa and 
steaming casseroles? No! How about a 
roaring fire? Well, maybe just a small 
fire—but outdoors. We're in the mood 
for picnics now, and what tastes better 
than a hamburger grilled over an open 
fire and smeared with catchup? Or may- 
be you prefer hot dogs, toasted golden 
brown and snuggled with mustard into 
i toasted roll. 

The mood to go picnicking is part of 
spring fever. Gather up the victuals and 
like out to the nearest bit of country— 
woods, beach, field, hilltop—wherever 
the crowd wants to go. Hot dogs are 
easy to carry; hamburger can be 
wrapped in wax paper and made into 
patties when you get there. Chop the 
onions before you go and package them 
in a twist of wax paper and their own 
separate paper bag. No sense in smell- 
ing up the dessert! 

If you're really off to the wilderness, 
though, a fireplace won’t be handy. In 
that case—or for a change anytime— 
pack a hamper of man-sized sandwiches. 
And pack plenty! Even the most fragile 
glamour girls suddenly develop man- 
sized appetites on a picnic—even with 
a new bathing suit to get into! As for 
the boys, they won't stop eating until 
there’s nothing left—and then they'll 


probably ask for the nearest hot-dog 
stand. 


Sandwiched In 


Ham ’n’ Swiss. Two thin slices of ham 
with a slice of Swiss cheese taste best on 
rye bread. Spread one piece of bread 
with mayonnaise, the other with mus- 
tard. Add a few thin-sliced dill pickles 
for zip. 

Chicken or Tuna Salad Rolis. Combine 
2 cups chopped, cooked or canned chick- 
en (or canned tuna) with 1 cup chopped 
celery, 4% cup mayonnaise, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and a few shakes of pepper. Split 
8 hot-dog rolls down the top. Spread 
with mayonnaise and line each with a 
lettuce leaf. Fill with chicken or tuna 
mixture. 

Egg Salad. To make 6 sandwiches, 
combine 4 chopped, chilled hard-boiled 
eggs with 4 cup mayonnaise, 1 teaspoon 
mustard, % teaspoon salt, and a few 
shakes of pepper. If you like ’em “hot,” 
add two or three drops of Tabasco. Egg 
salad tastes best on whole wheat bread. 
Spread mixture on both pieces of bread, 
stick lettuce leaf between. 

Open-toasted Bacon Dreams. Toast 
one side of the bread in the broiler. On 
the untoasted side, put a slice of Ameri- 
can cheese, a: couple of tomato slices, 
and a strip of raw bacon. Broil until the 
bacon is cooked. Serve hot. 

For the really hearty appetite: 

Regular Club. This is best on toast, 
too. Spread 3 pieces with mayonnaise. 
Then start piling up! First slice of toast, 
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slices of chicken, lettuce, second slice 
of toast, crisp bacon, tomato, third slice 
of toast. Open wide! 

Columbia. Use either dark or white 
bread—or mix "em. Here's the build-up: 
slice of bread, egg salad mixture, toma- 
to, slice of bread, tuna mixture, lettuce, 
slice of bread. 

Oregonian. Make the “Columbia,” 
substituting crabmeat for the tuna. 

For those who have a sweet tooth 
(and who hasn't?) : 

Cream cheese with grape or guava 
jelly. Try this toasted—yummy! 

Peanut butter with butter, tomatoes, 
lettuce, jam, jelly, or a pinch of ginger. 
But why are we telling you what to do 
with peanut butter? Almost anything 
goes! 

Good as All Outdoors 


Of course, you don’t need to look fer 
woods or beaches to make a successful 
picnic. When the picnic mood comes 
ons your own backyard can be just as 
much fun. Move out a table or two, or 
just sit on the grass. If you’ve an out- 
door barbecue, lucky you! Even if you 
don’t, hamburgers and hot dogs acquire 
a zesty tang when they're brought out 
of the kitchen into the open air. Have 
the catchup, mustard, onions, and pickle 
relish where the individual can spread 
to taste. 

For a real feed, bring out a pan of 
steaming barbecued baked beans and a 
tubful of tasty potato salad (see illus- 
tration). Both are easy to fix: 


Barbecued Beans 
(Serves 10) 
8 medium onions, sliced 


2 green peppers, chopped 
2/3 cup sweet pickle relish 





¥Y% cup vinegar 

2 cups chili sauce 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 

1 tablespoon prepared mustard 
4 teaspoon Tabasco 


3 1-pound cans baked beans 


Mix all the ingredients, except the 
beans, in a saucepan. Cover the pan 
and let the mixture simmer for 10 min- 
utes. This is the barbecue sauce. Heat 
the beans in a skillet. Stir in the bar- 
becue sauce and heat the whole mixture 
together. Serve hot. 


Potato Salad 


(Serves 10) 

The potatoes for the potato salad can 
be cooked the night before, as they 
have to be thoroughly cold for the 
salad. Choose potatoes that are all about 
the same size—if you have one or two 
really large ones, you can cut them in 
half. You'll need 3 pounds of potatoes 
(8 cups when diced). Boil the pota- 
toes, in their skins, about 20-25 minutes. 
Peel them and chill them in the refrig- 
erator at least an hour and a half, or 
overnight. 

The dressing (make this the day you 
are serving the salad): 

small onion, chopped 

cups chopped celery 
teaspoons salt 

cup mayonnaise 

tablespoons prepared mustard 
tablespoons vinegar 

%4 teaspoon Tabasco 


Dice the cooked, chilled potatoes. 
Add the onion and celery, sprinkle with 
salt, and mix lightly with a fork. In a 
separate bowl, mix together the mayon- 
naise, mustard, vinegar, and Tabasco. 
Add to the potato mixture. Mix lightly 


Pinch Patties are easy to make, easy to 
look at, and easiest of all to eat! The 
“pinching” is part of the baking process: 
no fair pinching to find out what's in 
the chewy center of these crisp surprises! 


with a fork again, being careful not to 
break the potatoes. Keep the salad in 
the refrigerator until ready .to serve. 
Then serve it on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Garnish with tomatoes and parsley. 

Wherever the picnic is, in your back- 
yard or beyond civilization, don’t forget 
to bring along a supply of “munch- 
ables”—carrot sticks, celery, apples, 
pears, peanuts, candy bars, and cookies. 
Packaged cookies are easiest, but per- 
haps you like to make your own. Mix 
up a batch from your favorite recipe, or, 
for a delicious change, try these surprise 
centers (see illustration) : 


Pinch Patties 


These are made, quickly and easily, 
with any packaged cookie mix. The fill- 
ing is up to you! Here are four sug- 
gestions: (If you are making a big 
batch of cookies, try some of each!) 

(a) Chocolate bits, 3 or 4 to each 
cookie. 

(b) Maraschino cherries, each stuffed 
with 2 or 3 chocolate bits. 

(c) Pitted dates, each stuffed with 
2 or 3 chocolate bits. 

(d) Peanut butter, half a teaspoon 
to each cookie. 

To make the cookies, use a 14-oz. 
package of cookie mix. (This will make 
18 cookies.) Combine the mix with 3 
tablespoons of water; mix well with a 
fork. Chill the mixture in the refrigera- 
tor for 10 minutes. Then, with lightly 
floured fingers, form the dough into 
small balls, about 1% inches across. With 
your thumb, make a small hollow in 
each ball and fill the hollow with one 
of the above fillings. Pinch the dough 
up around and over the filling. Shape 
each cookie into a ball. Bake on an un- 
greased cookie sheet, at 375° F., for 10 
to 15 minutes. 

The cookie sheet is ungreased so that 
the cookies will not spread too much. 
This means that you must take the 
cookies off the sheet as soon as they are 
out of the oven, otherwise they will 
harden an‘ stick. Slide a‘spatula under 
each cookie, remove it from the sheet, 
and put it on a cookie rack to cool. 


Good and Gooey! 


Now that we've arrived at dessert, 
guess we'll have to explain the crazy 
mix-ups in the ice cream picture! With 
warm weather appearing any moment 
now, ice cream will be the most popu- 
lar addition to any outdoor meal. But 
why be content with plain ice cream? 

These concoctions were dreamed up 
at Jahn’s Emporium, a paradise for 
teen-agers with strong digestive sys- 
tems, just outside New York City. The 
atmosphere of the Emporium is unique— 
straight-back wooden chairs and tables, 
gas lamps, antique lampshades, and 
Gay Nineties tunes banging out of the 
nickelodeon. 


Bring out your serving bowls, mugs, 
saucepans, and vases: you'll need lots 
of room (outside and inside) for an at- 
tack on any one of the gloppy desserts 
here. They're a specialty of a teen-ager’s 
ice cream heaven, but everybody's wel- 
come to dig into his own combination! 


But the menu is even “uniquer”! 
Jahn’s concoctions have tantalizing 
names: “Tall in the Saddle,” “Joe Sent 
Me,” “Wha Hoppened,” “Suicide a la 
Mode,” or “The ( #&'$?/) Special.” All 
have appropriate explanations, such as 
“Some people groan after this one; may- 
be you won't” or “For small fry, dow- 
agers, and sissies.” 

The “Super Duper for Two” (served 
in a large saucepan) is composed of 14 
flavors of ice cream covered with fudge 
sauce and topped with a snowy mound 
of whipped cream sprinkled with choco- 
late bits. The title is stuck on with a 
maraschino cherry. “Tall in the Saddle” 
(served in a glass vase) has only 12 
scoops of ice cream—but one person has 
to manage it alone! Empty spaces in 
the vase are filled with the usual (or 
unusual) trimmings: empty spaces in 
you are guaranteed to be non-exfstent 
if you get through it all. “The Tree” 
starts with an upended banana stuck 
through with maraschino cherries. Sur- 
rounded by ice cream scoops, it is served 
in a large bowl. “Joe Sent Me” is served 
in a beer mug. 

Jahn’s specials aren't for wilderness 
picnics; they'd be too gooey. But your 
own backyard is just fine. Offer a flavor- 
ful assortment of packaged ice cream, 
a collection of sauces and toppings; and 
let the guests use their imaginations. 
The backyard is a good place to spread 
out the materials. It’s a good place to 
drip. And it’s an awfully good place to 
lie down afterwards, quietly, in the 
shade, and groan. 

















Cartoons -of -the- Month 
“1 could have had a whole new spring 
wardrobe if you hadn‘t spent all that 
money on things like income taxes.” 


HE DAY finally came tor Bill, and 

it was an important day for him— 
his first payday on his first job. 

Just before lunchtime, that pretty 
girl who worked in the accounting de- 
partment came along, a package of 
small envelopes in her hand. 

“Here’s your pay, Bill.” She handed 
him an envelope with his name on it. 
Bill opened the envelope with an air 
of pride. 

“Hope you won't be disappointed, 
with all those deductions,” she said. 

No, Bill wasn’t disappointed. A week 
earlier, when he first came to work, 
Mr. Brown, the company’s personnel 
manager, had told him that a number 
of deductions would be made from his 
salary. Not very many, in Bill's case, 
although Mr. Brown did mention that 
he knew of pay checks with 10 and 
more separate deductions. 

Let’s take a brief look at what is 
commonly withheld. Before we begin, 
though, you should know that you have 
no control over deductions for Federal 
income tax, Social Security and _per- 
haps one or two others, because the 
law states that your employer must 
make them. However, there are a num- 
ber of other deductions that you— 
voluntarily—may authorize. 

Federal Income Tax: This is often 
called “withholding tax.” If, for ex- 
ample, you earn $50 a week and have 
no dependents but yourself, $6.80 will 
be held out each payday and turned 
over to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
This pay-as-you-go arrangement saves 
you the trouble of saving $353.60, your 
approximate yearly income tax, by 
March 15, when the tax falls due. Your 
employer will give you a receipt for 
the money, he has withheld and if 
you've earned less than $600 in a given 
year, the Government will refund any 
tax that may have been withheld. 

Social Security: Officially, this is 
“Old-Age & Survivors Insurance.” 
When you get your first job, you apply 
to the Federal Government for an ac- 
count in your name and are assigned 
+ number that remains the same, wher- 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


What, Another Deduction? 
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ever you work, for the rest of your life. 
Social Security aims to give you ben- 
efits if you retire after the age of 65; 
if you do not live to this age, and leave 
a wife and children, they receive sur- 
vivors’ income. 

Both you and your employer con- 
tribute to Social Security. Your share 
(taken from your pay) is two per cent 
of your salary, up to a maximum of 
$3600 in earnings. A young man or 
woman who makes $50 a week pays 
$1 a week toward Social Security. 

Other Income Taxes: If you work in 
a state or city that has its own income 
tax, but you live in a nearby state and 
commute to work, your employer may 
also withhold payments for these taxes. 
He'll figure your probable annual tax 
and divide by 52 to arrive at the weekly 
deduction. Again, this is easier than to 
worry about one big sum when the tax 
is due. 

Unemployment, Disability and Sick- 
ness Insurance. In some states (but not 
all) you receive payments for a certain 
number of weeks if you become dis- 
abled or ill, or lose your job. You may 
have to share in payments to the fund 
from which these payments are made; 
that would call for another deduction 
from your salary. But it wil! be a small 
sum. 

Group Life Insurance. In many com- 
panies you can purchase a group life 
insurance policy at a verv low rate. 
Although some employers do cover the 
entire cost (you pay nothing), you may 
be asked to contribute where you work. 
One such plan might cost you 6c per 
$1,000 of life insurance per month, and 
this would be deducted from your pay 
check. On leaving your job, you usually 
have the privilege of converting your 
group policy to life insurance at stand- 
ard rates, but without having to pass a 
physical examination. 

(Because of its temporary nature, 
group life insurance should be regarded 
as extra protection, and not included 
in ‘your permanent insurance plan.) 

Hospitalization Insurance. This cov- 
ers many hospital charges and may 
even pay for some fees of physicians 
and surgeons. 

Your firm may have a Blue Cross 
group, which pays the hospital or doc- 
tor directly. A typical deduction from 


your check, covering one person—you 
—is $1.60 a month for hospital insur- 
ance, or $2.28 a month to include 
medical and surgical benefits. 

However, your employer may have 
one of the comparable plans offered by 
regular insurance companies, in which 
charges may be much the same. Unlike 
Blue Cross, many insurance firms pay 
you, rather than the hospital or doctor. 

Pension or Annuity. To encourage 
you to build your future with him, 
your employer may have a _ pension 
plan that provides a regular income 
after you retire. Generally, you share 
the cost. The amount deducted from 
your check depends on what you earn. 
In one such pension plan, two per cent 
of your income is deducted from the 
first $3,600 you make, and four per 
cent for income beyond that figure. 

Let’s suppose you have contributed 
a total of $2,000 to this particular plan: 
after you retire you receive $1,000 a 
year for the rest of your life. If you 
have given more, your retirement pay 
is higher. 

Savings. Some companies make it 
easier for you to save money regularly 
by withholding as much of your salary 
as‘yvou wish. This may automatically 
go into your savings account at a bank 
or into a Christmas Club plan. Or the 
money can be paid into an Employees’ 
Credit Union, if you have one, from 
which you may borrow at low interest 
rates. A few employers have special 
savings accounts like this: If you put 
“~” number of dollars into the account 
within a given time, the boss will match 
it with an equal number of dollars. 

And of course, a great many com- 
panies will hold out part of your pay 
and buy U.S. Savings Bonds in your 
name in any denomination you wish. 

Part of your pay may be withheld 
for other reasons. Members of employee 
clubs may ask that their dues be de- 
ducted from their pay checks. If you 
belong to a union, dues and assess 
ments are sometimes taken out of pay 
(“checked off”) and turned over to the 
union. 

And in some places, you may even 
become a part-owner of the firm for 
which you work. All it takes to buy 
shares of stock in the company is a 
regular payroll deduction. 








NEWS FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS! 








High School friction studies help GM engineers 


build better car engine bearings 


HE men in the picture are General Motors 
Bika - engineers. Their job is to keep improv- 
ing the quality of engine bearings: the little metal 
cushions used to reduce friction and lessen wear 
between fast-mdving engine parts. 


In recent years, they have made some highly impor- 
tant improvements in bearings for cars, trucks and 
airplanes, including a new aluminum bearing. 


The picture shows them operating a bearing test 
machine that tells them what happens when a bearing 
from an automobile engine is driven for 100 hours 
under a 2'2-ton load at 80 miles an hour at a tempera- 
ture of 345° F. This is one of the tests that they use 
in the Research Laboratories at the new GM Tech- 
nical Center to develop better automotive bearings. 


But this picture should show you something more 
—the importance of taking your science textbooks to heart. 


For this highly scientific experiment, with the latest 
kind of testing equipment, is based on the funda- 
mental ruies you'll find in your physics book. 


Yes—today’s successful automotive engineers are 
vesterday’s hard-working science students. And 
tomorrow’s automotive engineers will be those of 
you who take advantage of your school work to get 
the most thorough school training in science. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 


CADILLAC + BODY 
+ GM DIESEL 


OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 
+ AC SPARK, PLUGS 


PONTIAC - 
FRIGIDAIRE - 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
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+ O YOU THINK TEEN-AGERS 
SHOULD ‘GO STEADY’?” 

Let’s face it—this is one subject on 
which you just can’t agree. Pro and con, 
your letters were just about equally di- 
vided, and equally emphatic: Either “It’s 
silly to tie yourself down to one person 
when you could be dating many,” or 
“Naturally, you should ‘go steady’ if 
you really like one boy or girl better 
than anyone else.” 

Why all the disagreement? Just how 
serious is “going steady”? 

Here are some of the opinions you 
came up with most often: 


A lot of people (especially adults) 
seem to think that “going steady” means 
that you have intentions of getting mar- 
ried, but I think that most teen-agers 
have an entirely different idea about it. 
Usually the boy and girl “go steady” 
just because they have mutual friends 
and interests, get along together with- 
out much fussing, and enjoy each other’s 
company. In high school you'll “go 
steady” simply because there isn’t any- 
one else at the moment with whom you 
think you could have as much fun. The 
chances are that you'll go with several 
other people within the next year or two, 
but for the present you're completely 
satisfied. I don’t see anything wrong 
with this. 

Rosalyn Hyder 
Clinton (Okla.) H. S. 


To a lot of kids in high school, “going 
steady” is nothing more than “date in- 
surance.” This is fine, as long as both 
are agreed. To others (usually older) 
though, “going steady” has the more 
serious meaning of a prelude to engage- 
ment. In this case, I think the advis- 
ability of “going steady” depends upon 
the carefully thought-out ideas and feel- 
ings of both the young people and their 
parents. 


Joe, Hodges 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian College H. S. 


I do not think that teen-agers should 
“go steady.” They are in a formative 
stage of life and at this time they should 
be forming many new friendships to aid 
them in a future social life. They are 
not, at this stage, usually ready to settle 
down. 

Evelyn Morey 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


If a boy and girl have dated other 
people but prefer each other’s company 
to anyone else’s, if they share common 
interests and points of view, and if they 
are both fairly mature, then I see no 


reason why they shouldn’t experience 
the feeling of security that “going 
steady” brings. 


Ginger Botvin 
Oakwood School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I think “going steady” is fine for teen- 
agers who are emotionally mature, but 
I don't think you should “go steady” 
with the first person you date. In my 
opinion, it’s best to date a lot of persons 
first and find out just what qualities you 
like in your dates. 


Grace Thompson 
Topeka (Kansas) H. S. 


Even jf a boy and girl are very fond 
of each other, I think they should agree 
to date other.people. They might find 
themselves dating only each other, but 
they should feel free to date others, 
should they wish to do so. Later, if their 
feelings for each other survive dating 
other young men and women, they will 
be ready to “go steady.” 

Charlotte Schaefer 
Oyster Bay (N. Y.) H. S$. 


I like girls, but I’ve seen too many 
fun-loving, normal boys first struck by 
love fever, and then laid low by severe 
shock of the billfold, to say nothing of 
a general lack of interest in anything 
except “I wonder who's kissing her 
now.” To me, variety is the spice of life. 







Play the field and find out that there is 
more than one type of girl. 


Don Wolfe 
Clinton (lowa) H. S. 


I don’t think teen-agers should “go 
steady” because if they do they may 
get married too young, and too-young 
marriages are apt to lead to divorce. 

James Kelly 


University H. S. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


“Going steady,” from what I can find 
out, really mearis nothing. If a boy and 
girl like each other very much, they 
won't go out with others anyway. 


Dan Narramore 
Buckeye (Ariz.) Union H. S 


I'll admit that “going steady” has the 
advantage of insuring dates. It also can 
be a wonderful relationship between a 
boy and girl who know and understand 
each other well. It is important, how- 
ever, to meet many members of the 
opposite sex before deciding on the 
“right” type for you. The time to settle 
down will come soon enough; in the 
meantime, “shop and compare.” 


Mary Lucas 
Orofino (idaho) H. S. 


While “going steady,” you learn to 
know one person in all his moods and 
tenses—when he’s cross or irritable, de- 
pressed or joyous, elated or ambitious— 
which can be a very valuable experi- 
ence. 


Marva Wallington 
Charles Drew School 
Madison, N. C. 


For the teen-ager who is mature 
enough not to be possessive or jealous, 
“going steady” is a wonderful experi- 
ence. But more often than not, teen- 
agers become possessive—and this just 

(Continued on page 38) 








Next “Jam Session” question: WHAT IS THE MOST VALUABLE EX- 
PERIENCE YOU HAVE HAD DURING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER? 


Your “most valuable” experience may have sprung from taking a 
certain course at school, developing a special skill, working on a committee, 
applying for a summer or part-time job, shouldering some responsibility, 
forming a certain friendship—or any one of dozens of things. Whatever 
it was, write and tell us about it. What did you learn through this re- 
warding experience? How do you think it will benefit you in the future? 
Be sure to mail your letter by Wednesday, April 21, so it will be eligible 
for the next “Jam Session.” Send it to: “Jam Session,” Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


“Boy dates Girl” will be back next week. See you then.—Gay Head 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 


New products born in the piastaaiaedl. By anew ap to ttl everybody 
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EASY DOES IT! This U. S. Air Force jet interceptor, the F-94C “Starfire,” goes 
faster than 600 miles per hour, but it can be landed as gently as a summer 
breeze. That’s because the ‘Starfire’ is equipped with a newly developed 
“drag” parachute of Du Pont nylon. The new chute, stored in the tailpipe, 
is released on landing. It can stop this 10-ton plane in a little over half of the 
distance normally required. 


@ THE GIANT AND THE DWARF. The large 
photographic film on the floor is 
used in a printing process called 
lithography, which involves print- 
ing from a flat surface. The tiny 
package in the girl’s hand contains 
dental x-ray film, used by your 
dentist to search out cavities and 
other defects in teeth. Altogether, 
Du Pont produces 54 different 
types of film for special uses. 


A LAND SPONGE THAT LIKES THE WATER 
more than its seagoing cousin. This 
thirsty man-made sponge never saw 
the ocean, and it weighs only 28 
ounces, but in 90 seconds it can 
drink up the entire contents of a 
fish tank—17'% quarts of water. 
Du Pont chanted to make cellulose 
sponges like this during the middle 
1930’s. Two Du Pont plants are 
now making many kinds of cellu- 
lose sponges to meet the varied needs 
of industry and the home, 








Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


Q. How can I get help in choos- 
ing a scientific career? 
—A. B., ILLINOIS 


1. First, examine your interests. 
Make a list of the things you enjoy 
doing in science, and another list 
of those you don’t like to do. Also 
list any special talents you have, 
such as ability in math, and real 
curiosity about why things work 
as they do. High marks in science 
courses are an advantage. 

2. Next, get all the information 
you can on different types of tech- 
nical work which interest you. Talk 
with men working in the fields you 
think you’ll like. Determine what 
qualities are required for success 
there. Compare these with your 
abilities. Try to learnenough about 
the work to decide whether or not 
it would actually bring you enjoy- 
ment. If you wish, write us for a 
copy of the booklet “‘Your Oppor- 
tunities in Science.”’ 

3. Makeapreliminary choice based 
on the information at hand. 

4. Write to a college or university 
—telling them of your interest - 
to deterinine its entrdhce require- 
ments. Plan your required high 
school course work early—before 
the tenth grade. 

Send your questions about career 
opportunities in science to “‘Science 
in Action,”” E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Watch “Cavalcade of America” 
— on Television 


REG, U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Yanks and Dodgers, AGAIN! 


ET’S play ball! Crystal ball, that is. 

Yes, sir, it’s time for our annual 
baseball predictions. After all, you can’t 
tell a team without, its crystal rating. 

Let’s run down the ladder in the 
National League. The Dodgers have a 
new manager but all the old faces, plus 
out-of-the-Army Don Newcombe. Big 
Newk won 56 games in less than three 
seasons before donning khaki. He'll 
lend smoke and solidity to the in-and- 
out Brooklyn staff. 

Though a year older, like the rest of 
us, Dodger vets Campanella, Furillo, 
Robinson, Hodges, Snider, and Reese, 
and sophomore Gilliam seem set for an- 
‘ther try at the Yankee scalps. 

However, the Cards and Braves 
should have something to say about 
who plays in the World Series. So long 
as the Cards have Musial, Schoendienst, 
and Slaughter, even with long beards, 
you must respect them. Card catching 
hasn't improved any, but pitchers Had- 
dix and Staley should get help from 
Raschi, the former Yank. 

The Braves are aching all over be- 
cause of Bobby Thomson’s_ broken 
inkle, but Cholly Grimm’s gang will 
be in there slugging. Mathews, O’Con- 
nell, and a recovered Thomson should 
have the Braves rapping on the front 
door. The Braves gave up pitchers An- 
tonelli and Liddle, but Nichols is back 
from the service, rookie 6’9” Conley 
looks great, and, of course, there’s al- 
ways Spahn, 23-7 in 1953. 

Amazin’ Willie Mays may push the 
Giants up to fourth. Giant chucking still 
fails to impress, but maybe Antonelli 
and Liddle will make a difference. We 
have a feeling Ray Katt, the rookie 
catcher, will lend a potent bat, too. 

Though the Phils now have Murry 
Dickson to go with Roberts and Sim- 
mons, they haven't lost their infield 
problems and they need more power. In 
short, the Phils are not much better off 
than last year. 

The Reds have finished sixth for four 
straight years, and we can’t see why 
they shouldn't keep the streak going. 
New manager Tebbetts has pitching 
woes which can’t be cured by fence- 
busters Kluszewski and Bell. 

The Cubs couldn't make the double 
play last year. This time they boast 
Baker and Banks, who sound like a 
vaudeville team but are really a slick 
DP combine. Chicago is loaded with 
other rookies, meaning a mess, or a 
mass, of question marks. 

No amount of double-talk from Mis- 
ter Rickey can change the Pirate out- 








Yogi Berra, clubber-in-chief of Yanks. 


look. Minus the bartered O’Connell and 
Dickson, two of their best performers, 
the Bucs hope for miracles from Lynch, 
freshman outfielder, and newly acquired 
antiques like Gordon and Surkont. 


American League 


Trade (Raschi); draft (Martin hears 
the bugle call); and retirement (Mize) 
haven't made the champion Yankees 
gny stronger. However, we look for 
Ford to have his best year, for Byrd, 
ex-As’, to win 80, and for Coleman to 
return to his pre-Korea brilliance. We 
know Reynolds, Lopat, and Rizzuto are 
starting to creak and groan. But they're 
not coming apart at the seams yet. 

The Indians will again rely on their 
Big Three of Lemon, Garcia, and 
Wynn. Nelson’s the new first sacker, 
and a good one; Doby’s got to have a 
better season, and MVP Rosen, we fig- 
ure, will keep up his powerful pace. 
There won't be much daylight between 
the Tribe and the Yanks. 

The Red Sox should be breathing 
down the leaders’ necks, too. What an 
outfield they'll have: Williams, Jensen, 
and Piersall. But the pitching’s a ? ? ? 

The White Sox didn’t get steady 
stickwork last summer. Except for 
rookie Wilson, a home run whacker, 
we can’t find any sure improvement at 
the plate. The Sox hope Harshman, a 
former first baseman, can make the 
grade as a pitcher. They'll need him 
because Pierce can’t do it by himself 
and 35-year-old Trucks will be lucky 
to come close to his 20 victories of last 
season. 





Pee Wee Reese, peerless Dodger captain. 


Washington’s got the pitchers, Por- 
terfield and McDermott to start with. 
And Bucky Harris has batting champ 
Vernon. But he needs fresh blood at 
second and short and he’s real shallow 
in the outfield. 

The Tigers say they’re still rebuild- 
ing. They show only three impressive 
regulars: Kuenn, AL rookie of the year, 
shortstop; Boone, third, and Delsing, 
centerfield. Hoeft is a honey as a pitch- 
er, but who else is there? 

The A’s pitching looks dreadful with 
Byrd gone and Shantz still to make a 
comeback. But nobody’s sneering at 
Zernial, who hammered 42 homers, or 
rookie powerhouse Vic Power. After 
these two, there’s nothing much. 

Baltimore's in the big leagues again, 
but the Orioles have to work from the 
bottom up. Turley and Larsen are a 
pair of genuine pitching prospects, 
Courtney's a rugged catcher, and then 
the talent runs thin. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





PICKING THE WINNERS 


American League National League 
1. New York 1. Brooklyn 

2. Cleveland 2. St. Louis 

3. Boston 3. Milwaukee 


4. Chicago 4. New York 
5. Washington 5. Philadelphia 
6. Detroit 6. Cincinnati 
7. Philadelphia 7. Chicago 

8. Baltimore 8. Pittsburgh 


World Series Winner—Brooklyn 














High School Graduates 
now enlist directly for 
Air Force Pilot Training 


Qualified applicants win wings as Air 
1 Pilot training begins at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, where Force Lieutenants, earn over $5,000 a year! 


Aviation Cadets get 3 months of officer indoctrination. 


@ For the first time since 1949, 
high school graduates are eligible 
for pilot training in the United 
States Air Force! If you have 
your diploma, you may now join 
that small, select group of college 
men who race the wind in Air 
Force jets. You’ll have the same 
opportunities to learn, advance 
and establish yourself in the ex- 
citing new world of jet aviation, 


Fly with the best— 


pai The pilot training you get in the 
In primary training the Cadet flies his first planes, a Piper Air A come is th ke » me , id 
Cub, and this T-6. Later he will fly the more advanced T-28. . bond -—iagetenn 
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It’s a hard grind, but Cadets also 3 


find time for relaxation. 





—the kind that makes jet aces. 
You'll learn to fly the fastest, 
latest planes in the air—and fly 
them safely and well. Those who 
look to the skies will look to you 
for leadership and confidence. 


Into a brilliant future 


You’ll graduate as an Air Force 
Lieutenant, earning over $5,000 a 
year. Your Air Force Wings will 
serve as credentials for top jobs, 
both in military and commercial 
aviation. Air Force wingsmark you 
as the best in the flying profession. 


After flying conventional planes, he moves on to jets... He wins his wings as an Air Force 
going up with an instructor ‘4{n this T-33 trainer. officer, earning over $5,000 a year. 


How to qualify for pilot 
training as an Aviation Cadet 


To qualify for this high flying future, you must be 

a high school graduate between the ages of 19 

and 2614, and in tip top physical cendition. If you 

think you're eligible, here’s what you do: 

1. Take your high schoo: diploma or certificate of 

graduation and a copy of your birth certificate to 

your nearest Air Force Base or Recruiting Station. 

Fill out the application they give you. 

2. If application is accepted, the Air Force will 

arrange for you to take a physical examination. 

3. Next, you will be given a written and manual 

aptitude test. 

4. if you pass your physical and other tests, you . I es BS 

will be scheduled for an Aviation Cadet Training Then winds up his Air Force He’s tested his wings in flight . . . And won the respect 
Class. The Selective Service Act allows you a four- training by flying the latest and 7 and admiration that go to every pilot in the United States 
month deferment while waiting class assignment. fastest planes in the air. Air Force ! From now on he’! rule the skies in an Air Force jet. 


TOO YOUNG for PILOT TRAINING? ‘= = WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 


Then enlist now in Contact your nearest Aviation Cadet Selection Team, 
the Air Force ' A Air Force Base or Air Force Recruiting Officer. 
for valuable technical training ° . Or write to: Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, 
as an Airman U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 








GEARLESS(FOSDICK . 


by AL CAPR 








YOU'RE MISTAKEN, SIRS! 1AM 
(t'cK Tock) A RELIABLE OLD BANK 
CLOCK-MERELY MARKING OFF THE 
HOURS — 





YOU MEAN BLOWING 
=z, UP THE VAULT, ANYFACE!! 
Q PUT UP YOUR 





REAL BANK CLOCKS ARE NEAT! 
WHAT GAVE YOU passin WAS YOUR 
-UgH!- LOOS j 


Copr. 1954 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 











BETTER USE IT FAST ’I- THEY'RE 

GOING TO HANG YOU IN THE 

MORNING/’— AS SOON AS YOU 
STRIKE EIGHT! 
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GET WILDROOT CREAM-OILY 
KEEPS HAIR NEAT-BUTNOT- 
UGHI- GREASY. NON-ALCOHOLIC. 























IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cucshin Bog 


Q. 1 always forget to drink water. 
How much should a person drink every 
day? 


A. Usually you can count on your 
body to let you know when you need 
water—you'll get thirsty. The average 
desirable fluid intake (water plus other 
liquids) is about three quarts. But re- 
member that you get liquids in the form 
of soups, milk, juices and other bev- 
erages, juicy fruits, etc. If you add to 
that about four glasses of plain water, 
you'll be okay. During hot weather, or 
when you do work or exercise which 
makes you perspire heavily, you will, of 
course, need more. Should you be con- 
cerned about not getting enough water, 
make a point of taking a drink during 
class breaks, after school, and during 
the evening. 


Q. Is there any special reason for 
eating broccoli? If so, I will try to 
learn to like it. 


A. There are many good reasons for 
eating broccoli. It is a superb soyrce of 
vitamins and minerals. Even a small 
serving (a half cup) supplies you with 
more than half the amount of Vitamin A 
and Vitamin C recommended as the 
daily intake for teen-agers, as well as 
rich supplies of the valuable Vitamin B 
eomplex and important minerals. Per- 
haps the reascn you don’t care for the 
taste of broccoli is the way it has been 
cooked—or rather overcooked. When 
broccoli is quick-cooked just until ten- 
der and fresh green in color, and served 
with butter and lemon juice, or a good 
cheese sauce, it is a tempting dish. 


Q. How does coffee affect your health 
when you are young? 


A. Coffee has no food value. It con- 
tains a drug, caffeine, which has a stim- 
ulating effect on the heart, nerves, blood 
pressure, kidneys and intestines. Once 
you start to drink coffee, it is easy to 


make a habit of drinking too much. 
Excessive amounts may interfere with 
sleep and make you nervous and irrita- 
ble, besides producing other physical 
symptoms. Milk and milk drinks are 
your best bet during your years of 
growth. 
oC ° oO 

A Toast for Breakfast. . And we 
mean that literally! Just one whiff of 
fresh, hot toast whets your appetite. In 
addition to plain toast, there are many 
varieties you can enjoy. Have you ever 
tried toasted raisin bread? Or crunchy 
toasted pumpernickel with cream 
cheese? French toast, made with one 
egg for each serving, makes a substan- 
tial breakfast. Put poached eggs and 
crisp bacon on hot toast and you have 
a tempting dish to set before a hungry 
student. Toast just naturally takes to 
butter (or margarine) and jelly, and a 
fine thing, too, because it tastes so good. 
But if you are watching those calories, 
use cottage cheese instead of butter— 
delicious and not so fattening. 


° 6 ° 


Finger Tip. . Always wash your 
hands before using cold cream, cleans- 
ing cream, or any kind of cream on your 
face. A jar of cream may be clean and 
practically germ-free when you buy it. 
But if you dip a set of not-quite-clean 
fingers into the jar, you are actually 
dirtying the cream and rubbing that dirt 
into your face. 


o cc ° sae 


Eye-Cue. . Not use but abuse is 
what hurts your eyes. To keep them 
from tiring when you read or study for 
long periods at a time, raise your eyes 
often from your book. These momentary 
rests heip prevent eyestrain. 
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Al Kaufman in Saturday Review of Literature 
“She's sound enough at present, but 
you always have to watch for a cough.” 





The Man Who Won the War 
(Continued from page 23) 


“He proposed that they send a small 
patrol of picked men down to the beach 
on their extreme left; attempt there to 
overcome the German senfries and then 
to signal to sea, in hopes that some part 
of the British fleet, cruising in the dark- 
ness, would spot the signals and come 
to their rescue, either by landing men 
or else by drawing within range so that 
their heavy guns might bombard the 
German lines. 

“Eight men, including two officers, 
were chosen for the expedition. They 
traversed the shallow trench until it 
became lost in the sand dunes, and from 
there they crept eastward toward the 
enemy lines, ready with their bayonets 
for what they hoped would be a short 
and silent action. The night was pitch- 
black, with a low storm-sky blotting out 
the stars. The Belgians were afraid of 
passing the sentries in the dark, so they 
spread out to ten-yard intervals and 
moved slowly up the beach.” 


Il 


Here Bradman paused again, this 
time to pick up the square box resting 
beside him on the seat. His large power- 
ful fist closed over it until the veins 
stood out like earthworms in contrast to 
the bloodless knuckles. 

“They found the sentry?” I prompted 
eagerly. 

“Yes, they found him,” Bradman con- 
tinued grimly, “asleep! A boy of twenty 
or so, haggard with weariness, seated 
on a driftwood log, his rifle clutched 
between his knees. He had taken off 
his boots to bury his aching feet in the 
cool sand, and his trousers were rolled 
up above his knees. 

“One of the officers slugged him with 
the butt of a revolver. They tied him 
up with belts and carried him into the 
dunes, after leaving his spiked helmet 
with one of their men who stayed at 
the post and later captured the relief 
sentry. 

“Then the Belgians searched about 
until they discovered a spot shielded 
from sight of the German lines by gh 
sandhills. Here they started a fire with 
driftwood and oil. After they had it 
blazing well they threw handfuls of 
gunpowder upon it at half-minute in- 
tervals, making a sort of recurrent-flare 
beacon. 

“Now this,” Bradman hesitated and 
smiled, “is where I enter the story. 

“That night of the twenty-eighth the 
Firedrake and the Myrmidon were pass- 
ing up the Belgian coast on our way to 
join the main fleet. There was the ex- 
pectation of a general action in the air, 
and we were bringing up extra shells, 
torpedoes, and a few cases of Scotch 
whiskey. That is, we thought it was 





Spend an exciting weekend in 
a great city—on a Greyhound Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour . . . with hotels, 
sightseeing, transportation all in- 
cluded at one low price. You can 
travel alone or with friends .. . 
these tours are not “conducted.” 


Choose Big City Tours like these: 
NEW YORK CITY, 3 days . ; . $15.40 
SAN FRANCISCO, 3 days . ... ++... W75 


CHICAGO, 3days... . . + 0 oe « « 35.68 
Add Greyhound round-trip fore from your home. U.S. Tax extra 


GREYHOUND 


Enjoy a relaxed, scenic trip on 
your next visit back home. On 
vacation, choose a Greyhound 
Expense-Paid Tour to glamorous _ 
cities, National Parks, sunny re- 
sorts ... with everything planned 
and paid-for in advance! 
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Hundreds of Vacation Tours like these: 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE, 8 days from New York $65.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, 3 days (5 meals) 4650 


FLORIDA CIRCLE, 11 days from Jacksonvilie . 85.50 
Add Greyhound round-trip fare from your home. U.S. Tax extra 


GREYHOUND 


Fo 
(wah 
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Take your entire class by Char- 
tered Greyhound to visit historic 
places, great cities, museums. 
You'll have your own modern 
coach and driver; you'll go direct 
- +. at very low cost per person! 


f(------------------= 


iGREW 


| FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA—WITH TOUR INFORMATION 


Mail to Greyhound information Center, 
71 W. Lake St., Chicagy 1, Ill., for full- 
color illustrated map and facts about 
more than 50 Expense-Paid Tours to all 
parts of America. 
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Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


UNDERWOOD 


‘Le ade ye” 


“FAMILY 
' KEYBOARD” 


Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low os $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Scotch whiskey when we loaded the 
crates at Plymouth. The boxes were 
labeled “Cameron Highlander,” the 
name of a brand. But on our first night 
out one of my men, in checking the 
stores, discovered that the cases in fact 
contained uniforms intended for the 
regiment of Ist Cameron Highlanders, 
somewhere in France! There were a 
hundred and eighty complete uniforms, 
kilts, Glengarries, and all. Oh, there 
were hundreds of mistakes more ridic- 
ulous than that made in those days. 

“I was on the bridge at about one 
in the morning of the twenty-ninth 
when one of our lookouts spotted the 
fire on shore. I watched the flares for 
a long while through my night glasses, 
but as they were not in code I could 
make neither head nor tail of them. 
There were no lighthouses along this 
stretch of coast, nor any town. We 
thought we knew the approximate ex- 
tent-of the German advance, but none 
of us believed they had pushed this far. 

“Now we had orders to offer any pos- 
sible assistance to the land forces, but 
this was supposed to mean only that our 
monitors such as the Mersey and the 
Severn might be called upon. Such pri- 
vate investigations as this were, of 
course, strictly forbidden. Nevertheless, 
I found myself developing a most per- 
sistent curiosity about this light where 
no light should be. Call it a hunch if 
you like. At any rate I ordered the ship 
dropped to half speed and swung in 
closer. I watched the flares again, but 
again could deduce nothing. One thing 
was obvious, however: Someone was 
signaling to sea. 

“I ordered the Myrmidon to continue 
at reduced speed along her course, and 
said that we would pick her up again 
toward daybreak. Then I dropped an- 
chor, lowered a small launch, and to- 
gether with a dozen sailors landed on 
the coast at a point less than a mile 
below the light. You see, for all I knew 
this signal might very well have been 
a ruse of the Germans, and my suspi- 
cions were becoming greater by the 
minute. 

“We advanced cautiously up the 
beach until we were within a hundred 
yards of the fire. Here I split our force 
and we closed in upon them from three 
sides. At thirty yards or so I was able 
to make out the Belgian uniforms and 
challenged them in French. 

“Jove! You’ve never seen such amaze- 
ment on any men’s faces in your life! 
When they saw us walk into the circle 
of firelight they rushed forward like 
so many lost children and threw their 
arms about us, weeping for joy. 

“It must have been fully five minutes 
before any of them was able to talk 
coherently, or slowly enough for me to 
understand. Over and other they kept 
repeating men, guns, and pointed out 


to sea. Finally I pulled one of the of- 
ficers aside and learned something of 
their desperate situation. In the light 
from my hand-torch the fellow knelt 
upon the sand and sketched the battle 
lines. He made clear the strategic posi- 
tion of the enemy, waiting for morning 
to push through the thin Belgian line. 
Then he drew a small circle below and 
to the left. ‘Paris, he said simply, and 
looked up at me. 

“I explained to him that British de- 
stroyers of the Firedrake class carried 
a crew of only a hundred men, and that 
our light guns hadn’t the range nec- 
essary for offshore bombardment. 

“At this bad news the Belgian major 
fell silent. He stared at me almost 
reproachfully for a second and then 
spoke quietly to his men. Exactly what 
he said I do not know, for he spoke in 
Flemish, but I could fairly well guess. 

“I looked away, I dare say to avoid 
the anguish in the poor chap’s eyes, and 
saw the German sentry lying crumpled 
on the sand. He had recovered con- 
sciousness, but they had gagged him 
with a muddy puttee and his eyes rolled 
up at the light as wide with fear as 
those of a child who has been stuck 
in a dark closet. In fact he looked very 
much like a little boy, with his trousers 
rolled up and his bare legs stretched 
out on the sand. 

“I stared at his knees for a moment, 
trying to remember something, and 
then suddenly I recalled the eight cases 
of Cameron Highlander uniforms in the 
hold of the Firedrake! Why not turn 
them over to the Belgians? A company 
dressed in the bright Scottish kilts, by 
risking to display themselves in the 
early morning light, might alarm the 
battle-weary troops of von Kiuck into 
thinking that the British had rushed up 
a picked division in support of the 
Belgians. It was a long chance, a psy- 
chological trick, that might. possibly 
work. Also I could spare them a crate 
or two of Lewis guns. It was a terrifical- 
ly long shot at best, but we were in no 
position to weigh the odds, and we 
should have to work fast. 

“I rushed back to the major and de- 
scribed my plan. He listened dully at 
first, like a man in whom all hope is 
dead, but his head lifted slowly as I 
talked, and before I had finished he 
leapt to his feet, clutched my arm and 
cried: ‘Yes, yes! It might work. It is at 
least something!’ 

“*Then bring up several ambulances 
or ammunition trucks,’ I directed, ‘as 
close to the beach as you can get. We 
can carry the crates to them across the 
sand.’ 

“The Belgian major called to the 
younger officer, described the plan in a 
staccato sentence, and sent him hurry- 
ing back to their lines with four of the 
men. Then he ran back with us to the 





launch, wading into the surf with the 
sailors to shove us off. I left him my 
torch to guide us in landing. 

“Back on the ship, I roused out the 
entire crew to give a hand with the 
crates of uniforms. We lowered two 
lifeboats and roped them in tandem 
behind the launch. Then we ferried the 
boxes ashore, the whole lot of them. 
Meanwhile-the Belgians had detailed 
two companies to meet us at the beach 
and change uniforms there in order 
to save time. We broke open the crates 
with bayonets and assembled the com- 
plete uniforms in orderly piles on the 
sand. It was a sight I shall never forget 
—a hundred and eighty men changing 
their clothes around that fire, laughing 
at the bright red and yellow kilts and 
putting on the caps backwards so that 
the ribbons fell over their gray, mud- 
died faces. We assembled the Lewis 
guns and piled them into a truck. 

“The job was finished just about an 
hour before dawn. We put out the fire, 
tossed the two German sentries into an 
ambulance, and waited until the last 
kilted figure had disappeared into the 
dunes. Then we hurried back to the 
Firedrake, hauled the boats aboard, and 
headed out to sea just as the first faint 
streaks of morning appeared in the east. 

“It had been a close thing,” Bradman 
mused, rubbing the bow] of his briar 
against his nose. “Too close for comfort. 
It’s a tricky piece of coast there off 
Nieuport, all sand bars and cross-cur- 
rents. Besides, the tide had gone out 
on us, and before we cleared the last 
shoals we heard the first German guns 
beginning their barrage. The final day 
of the first battle of Flanders had be- 
gun—” 

“When they stopped them by open- 
ing the dikes of the Yser.” I recalled 
after so many years a headline which 
had once inflamed a boy’s mind. 

The Englishman nodded. “That’s how 
they have put it into the history books, 
no doubt. But it was really the kilts that 
did it—they and a few machine guns. 

“The Belgian machine-gunners piled 
the enemy three-deep as they came 
across the marshes. Thousands were 
drowned in the rivers and canals. Next 
to Verdun and Gallipoli, it was prob- 
ably the ghastliest slaughter of the war. 
All day it went on like that, with wave 


after wave of the enemy meliing away, | 
the men dropping out of sight beneath | 


the water as they fell. Once or twice 
the gunners held their fire until the Ger- 
mans were near enough to see the Brit- 
ish uniforms. 

“By late afternoon the marshes were 
literally paved with dead, and still the 
enemy floundered in their company- 
front formations. But the heart had 
gone out of the attack when they saw 
that they were confronted by what they 
believed to be fresh troops in the uni- 
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Look at it this way, you stars of tomorrow: 


Yogi Berra, Sam Mele, Warren Hacker, 
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FLASH! 


LASH photography used to be the 

specialty of experts, But now it’s 
becoming “flash news” for the amateur 
photographer. The midget flashbulb— 
now available in a size no bigger than 
that of a Christmas tree bulb—has made 
flash photography easier and cheaper. 
And if you learn to take advantage of 
the f. stops and range finders on better 
cameras, you will find that the quality 
of your pictures will improve. 

The f. stop is a convenient device 
which opens and closes the aperture in 
front of the lens, thereby controlling 
the amount of light that reaches the 
film. Most better cameras are equipped 
with f. stops these days, and the de- 
vice enables you to take pictures under 
many different lighting conditions. 

You can use the f. stop to adjust the 
exposure to the distance between the 
flashbu!b and the subject. You make 
one adjustment if you are shooting 
from 12 feet, for example; you adjust 
for a smaller lens opening if you are 
shooting from six feet. 

Amateur flash photographers have 
often found it difficult to make this 
adjustment correctly. But a new de- 
velopment in camera manufacture 
should go a long way toward solving 
the problems of such amateurs. Let’s 
take a look at the “B22 Set-O-Matic” 
camera recently perfected by the Bol- 
sey Corporation of America. 


Four-way Adjustment 


The Bolsey camera lens has an f. stop 
that is adjusted to four types of film 
and bulb combinations. This four-way 
adjustment takes care of almost any 
type of flash picture you might want 


to take, under practically every imagin- 
able lighting condition. 

When you've selected a film-bulb 
combination for the picture you're about 
to take, you consult a chart which is 
built into the back of the camera. On 
this chart you will find the Set-O-Matic 
letter (a, b, c, or d) which corresponds 
to your film-bulb combination. (See 
the illustration of this chart at the bot- 
tom of this page.) Then you set a 
pointer in the proper Set-O-Matic let- 
ter channel. Now you're ready for ac- 
tion! All you have to do is find your 
range and then go ahead and shoot. 

As long as you continue to use the 
same type of film and bulb, you won't 
have to change your aperture setting. 
The Set-O-Matic will automatically 
change the f. stop for you each time 
you shoot a picture. And your exposures 
should be perfect—for the Set-O-Matic 
automatically computes the amount of 
light that’s suitable for the distance 
you've selected with your range finder. 

The Bolsey B22 Set-O-Matic is 
priced at $69.50, including Federal tax. 
The price is very reasonable, consid- 
ering the Set-O-Matic feature and the 
fine lens, shutter, and range finder 
with which this camera is equipped. 


New Pocket Viewer 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
put out a new Kodaslide pocket viewer 
for 35mm color pictures. The viewer 
will accommodate both 2” x 2” 35mm 
cardboard mounts and 2” x 2” glass 
slides. The Kodaslide’s 4-time magnifi- 
cation is very satisfactory for color 
transparencies. The sample we have 
seen was attractively styled in black 
and gray plastic. Price: about $1.95 at 
your photography store. 


= 
Bolsey B22 Set-O-Matic chart (/.) and lens (r.) showing f. stops, Set-O-Matic stops. 


(Continued from page 35) 

forms of a crack Scottish regiment. At 
last, just before dark, the Belgians 
opened the lower dikes of the Yser, and 
the battle was over. From that hour 
until the end of the war the Germans 
never came a foot farther through Flan- 
ders, and the Allies’ left flank was 
saved.” 


IV 


Bradman smiled and spread his hands 
palms upward upon his k-ees as if the 
story had ended. 

“But Good Lord, man,” I exclaimed, 
“go on!” 

He shrugged and looked away. 
“What more is there to tell? I never 
knew the outcome of it myself until 
many years later. Then it was too late.” 

“How do you mean—too late?” 

“When I reported to the fleet with 
the crates missing there was the devil 
to pay. The mistake about loading uni- 
forms was put down as a deliberate 
scheme on my part. The Admiral’s staff 
thought I had turned the stuff over to 
the Germans. They clapped me in irons 
and sent me back to England under 
arrest for treason. Even the sailors who 
had landed with me on the beach ad- 
mitted at my court-martial at Hull that 
the men to whom we had given the 
Scottish uniforms might possibly have 
been Germans. A telegram was sent 
off to the Belgian Headquarters, but 
for some reason in the confusion there 
was never any answer. This was proof 
enough for my judges; and while they 
could actually prove nothing, neither 
could I. They stripped me of my com- 
mand and rank and handed me over 
to a prison camp for the duration of 
the war.” 

“You never told anyone about this?” 
I asked, incredulously. “No one ever 
knew?” 

“Yes, there was someone else who 
knew,” he replied. “One man, the only 
man who ever believed me,”—and the 
friendly smile crept back into his eyes 
—“unless you do.” 

Bradman turned back a cuff to glance 
at his watch, and then peered out at 
the fog-dimmed lights of a town. The 
Express clattered over the points of a 
siding and passed the statign at un- 
checked speed, the lights soon dropping 
away in the distance. 

“I don’t know why I should care 
whether you believe me or not,” he re- 
marked, “but I do, oddly enough. Per- 
haps you have wondered why I fasten 
on you, an absolute stranger, to tell this 
to, but you may find some explanation 
in the end of my story. I say, how much 
time have we left?” 

“That was Louvain we just passed,” 
I replied. “We've a quarter hour yet.” 

“At any rate I shan’t be long,” he 
continued, slipping the cord which 








bound the square package in his lap. 

“After the Armistice I had to get out 
of England. I changed my name and 
crossed over to Canada. But my story, 
or rather their story about me, some- 
how always caught up with me. Where- 
ever I went, sooner or later some ex- 
navy man would turn up who recog- 
nized me and I would have to move on. 

“Then three years ago, when I was 
returning to Europe on a freighter, it 
suddenly occurred to me, while we 
were passing that same bit of coast 
where I had taken the Firedrake, that it 
had been just ten years ago, almost to 
the day, since my expensive little party 
mn the beach. I can’t explain it, but I 
‘ad a feeling of overpowering curiosity 
to go back there and see the place 
igain. “The criminal returning to the 
scene of his crime, I dare say. What- 
ever it was, I went. 

“We docked at Antwerp on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-ninth and by evening 
! was in Nieuport. I put up at the vil- 
lage hotel, where there was but one 
ther guest, a quiet German, a_ bit 
vounger than myself. His name was 
Bechtel—Gunnar Bechtel. We met at 
linner, the proprietor of the hotel, his 
vife, Bechtel, and I sitting all together 
it the same table. 

“We were a long time over the meal 
ind it must have been close to midnight 
vefore the proprietor and his wife left 
for bed. Bechtel and I sat on for a 
while to finish the wine. Then he arose, 
howed his apologies, and withdrew- 
ilso, as I imagined, to bed. 

“I finished my pipe, then wandered 
out into the hall, unlatched the front 
loor, and strolled along the cobbled 
‘treets toward the sea. There 
‘nough of a moon to guide me through 
he dunes and soon I was on the beach. 
| faced west, remembering how the 
village had been above us to the east 
m that other night, and walked slowly 
long the hard sand. 

“Suddenly from the corner of my eye 
| caught sight of a man seated upon a 
log. It gave me quite a start. Just as I 
was about to walk on, my eyes still 
guardedly upon him, I recognized that 
it was Bechtel, my fellow lodger at the 
hotel. I laughed and called out to him 
n relief. 

“We sat there tor quite a time, smok- 
ng and talking, and finally he asked me 
in his politely abrupt way what might 
wing me to Nieuport in October. 

“I told him this story, exactly as I 
‘ave told it to you. I remember when 
| had finished 1 felt a bit embarrassed, 
as if I had talked too much; so I wound 
up by saying half jokingly, ‘So you see, 
Herr Bechtel, I am the original man 

. who won the war,’ and then stood up 
to go. 

“The German rose too, and laid his 
hand gently on my arm. ‘Do you know 


was 


who I am, my friend?’ he asked me 
quietly. 

“I shook my head. 

“‘T am the man who lost the war,’ 
he replied, looking me squarely in the 
eyes. ‘I am the sentry they found 
asleep.’ 

“It was true. Bechtel was the lad they 
had caught napping that night, whose 
bare muddy knees had given me the 
idea of the kilts. 

“For ten years his ‘sin,’ as he called it, 
had been gnawing at his conscience, 
driving him nearly mad; and he had 
hoped in his simple peasant way that 
by returning to the scene of his disgrace 
he might conquer the feeling. Since 
the end of the war he had watched all 
the horrors of revolution, the starvation 
of his people, the acres of war dead, 
the millions of widows and orphans, 
and he*had seen all these things as his 
monstrous crime against the Father- 
land. For Bechtel knew clearly, just as 
I knew, 
that night the battle of Flanders would 


have been quite another story, and the | 


German army would unquestionably 
have been in Paris by Christmas. 

“We stood there on that strip of sand 
in the moonlight, looking at each other, 
the man who won the war’ 
man who lost it.’ 
to say, nothing at all. We turned and 
walked slowly back along the beach, 
[ suppose the two loneliest men on 

varth, 

The Englishman spoke in’ a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, as a man talks 
to himself. His eyes returned from the 
window to the square box and an ex- 
pression of infinite weariness 
over his features. 

In the early morning the Waterloo 
Road was dark but for the lanterns 
swinging at the crossings, dim and misty 
in the rain; and the squat black barges 
of the Willebroeck Canal were huddled 
like beetles for comfort from the cold. 
Far away the lights of Brussels flickered 
through a leafless grove. 

“Where is he now? Have you seen 
him since?” I asked, moved by curiosity 
as well as by a desire to say something 
kind. 

“No,” replied Bradman. “I never saw 
him afterwards. Once each year we 
wrote. He worked in an iron foundry 
near Dortmund. A week ago he wrote 
to me from a hospital there, saying that 
there was something he wanted me to 
do for him. There'll be a little dirt in 
a box, he wrote, and he asked me to 
bury it on the beach near Nieuport. 

“That is where I am going now,” said 
Bradman, “and this is the box.” 

Tenderly he remoyed the brown pa- 
per from the package on his knees, dis- 
closing a small stone urn. He held it so 
that I might read the simple inscrip- 
tion: GUNNAR BECHTEL. 





that if only he had been awake 


and ‘the 
There was nothing | 


settled | 
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WY Tops, don't miss. “i“iMGood. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


www IT SHOULD HAPPEN TO 
YOU. (Columbia. Produced by Fred 
Kohlmar. Directed by George Cukor.) 


Judy Holliday’s latest comedy is lots 
of fun. Judy again plays the not-so- 
dumb dumb blond whose views on life, 
though unconventional, are rational— 
in a crazy kind of way. In order to 
make a name for herself,” she rents 
a sign in mid-town Manhattan afid has 
her name painted on it. Soon she has 
six signs, then hundreds all over the 
country advertising not only herself but 
soaps and everything else that is nor- 
mally sold with a pretty face and a 
familiar name. 

Judy soon comes to realize, how- 
ever, that a name is meaningless un- 
less it stands for something. By that 
time, though, the young documentary 
film maker with whom she is in love 
has gone away, disgusted at the empty 
exploitation of an empty name. TV 
actor Jack Lemmon proves himseli a 
real find in this, his first film role. 
Peter Lawford is sleek and amusing 
as the soap executive who builds the 
name of Gladys Glover into a house- 
hold word. But the picture, written to 
order for Judy Holliday, stays with its 
star all the way, and neither lets the 
other down for an instant. It’s the 
brightest comedy of the season. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WAH Tops, don’t miss. Mi" Good 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 4““The Conquest of Ever- 
est. 4M//Annapurna. 4~44Knights 
of the Round Table. 44 Julius Caesar. 
wvvrThe Cruel Sea. ~ve~HBeat the 
Devil. ~The Actress. 444 Roman 
Holiday. ~““The Robe. 44All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. Riot in Cell 
Block 11. 6/“Mogambo. 47#Take the 
High Ground. “Master of Ballantrae. 
wv- Tennessee Champ. “Botany Bay. 
wvThe Glass Web. “Project Ne. 7. 
Othello. 

Musical: ~vvrYThe Glenn Miller 
Story. ““/vGive a Girl a Break. 
wee Gilbert and Sullivan. ~v~ Lili. 
vvrCalamity Jane. The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. “New Faces. 

Comedy: “Long, Long Trailer. 
wv-Forever Female. The Titfield 
Thunderbolt. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. iA Queen Is Crowned. ev 
The Sea Around Us. Song of the Land. 
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leads to “breaking up,” which is not a 
happy experience. 

William Wells 

Bound Brook (N. J.) H. S. 


I don’t think you should “go steady” 
until you're out of high school, or at 
least 18 or 19 years old. 


Michael Cygan 
Resurrection H. S. 
Lansing, Mich. 


I don’t think teen-agers should “go 
steady” because they neglect their school 
work, family, and their other friends. 
Many of them don’t even know what 
“going steady” means. They don’t think 
of it as a step closer to marriage, but 
only as a good chance to exchange class 
rings and tell everyone that they are 
“going steady.” 

Delores Jordan 
Eatonville (Wash.) H. S. 


I think it’s good for teen-agers to “go 
steady”—provided that they don’t cut 
themselves off from their other friends 
and school activities. 


Dale Ingle 
Pescadero (Calif.) Union H. S. 


I don't think it makes any difference 
if you “go steady” or not, because many 
boys and girls have “gone steady” at 
least ten times! 

Betty Small 


Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 


“Going steady” doesn’t necessarily 
mean that you think you're going to 
marry a certain boy (as many parents 
seem to fear), but since it does mean 
that you care enough about him to take 
yourself out of circulation, I don’t think 
it should be taken lightly. I think you 
should “go steady” only if, after consid- 
ering the question carefully, you really 
think you can enjoy each other’s com- 
pany and have good times together 
without getting too serious at too young 
an age. 

No matte. what people may think of 
“going steady,” though, I’m pretty sure 
it’s here to stay. It seems to be as much 
a part of teen-age life as having a soda 
at the corner drug store. 


Carole Monos 
Clearview H. S. 
Lerain, Ohio 
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Statistics 


One day a tourist visited the expand- 
ing campus of a large western univer- 
sity. He watched constriction work on 
half a dozen new buildings; inspected 
new laboratories and attended classes 
in modern study rooms; walked across 
miles of tree-lined lawns and athletic 
fields with one of the deans. He was 
impressed. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “just how many 
students do you have here?” 

“Let me see. . .” the dean answered 
thoughtfully. “I'd say about one in a 
hundred.” 


Cocka-doodle-dool 


A judge who presided in a country 
court was fond of indulging in a joke 
at the expense of a practicing attorney 
in the same court, for whom he had a 
high regard. On a certain occasion, 
when pleading a cause at the bar, the 
attorney observed that he would con 
clude his remarks on the following day 
unless the court would consent to set 
late enough for him to finish that eve- 
ning. “Sit, sir,” said the judge, “not set 
Hens set.” 

“T stand corrected, sir,” 
torney, 

Not long after, while giving an opin- 
ion, the judge remarked that, under 
such circumstances, an 
not lay 

“Lie, may it please vour Honor,” said 
the attorney, “not lay. Hens lay.” 


said the at- 


action would 


Speed Limit 
Ham: “What is worse than keeping 
up with the Joneses?” 
Sam: “Trying to pass them at seventy 
miles an hour.” 


Eek! 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself has said, 

“&’*V§&X§&Z/—&Xf&” 

As he stubbed his toe on the foot of the 
bed? 


MeCall Spirit 


Same Here 


His health wasn’t too good, so the 
city-dweller went looking for a place 
to live in the Southwest. In a small town 
in Arizona he approached an old-timer 
sitting on the steps of the general store. 
“Say,” he asked, “what's the death rate 
around here?” 

“Same as it is back East, son,” an- 
swered the old-timer, “one te a person.” 


That's Different 


“Say, ‘ah,’” said the doctor. 

“I do not want to be examined. I 
want to pay my bill.” 

“Ah,” said the doctor. 


Catch That Error! 


“I once owned a setter,” said Mr. 
Jones, “that was very intelligent. I had 
him on the street one day, and he acted 
so queerly about a man we met that I 
asked the man his name, and —” 

“Oh, that’s an old story!” said Mr. 
Smith. “The man’s name was Partridge, 
of course, and because of that the dog 
came to a set.” 

“You're replied 
“The dog didn’t come quite to a set. 
The man’s name was Quayle, and the 
dog hesitated on account of the spell- 
ing!” 


mistaken,” Jones. 


Sound Track 


Two veterans were boasting about 
their old outfits. 

“Why, our company was so 
drilled,” said one, “that when we pre- 
sented arms, you could hear slap. slap, 
jingle.” 

“Jingle?” said the other. “What did 
that?” 

Came 
medals.” 


well 


the reply, “Oh, just our 


Oh, Professor! 


The professor put the following no- 


tice on the bulletin board: 
PROFESSOR JONES WILL NOT 
MEET HIS CLASSES TOMORROW. 
A student came along and rubbed 
out the letter c from the word “classes.” 
The professor noticed what had been 
done to his announcement, and prompt- 
the initial letter of 


ly rubbed out 


“lasses.” 


Take It Easier 


Teacher: “Can you tell me how fast 
light travels?” 

Johnnie:.“1 don't know how fast, but 
I know it gets here too early in the 
morning.” 
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125 Years Pharmaceutical Education 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
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Summertime Specials 


EST place to view the total eclipse 

of the sun next June 30th will be 
Mattice, Northern Ontario! This is but 
one of a score of enticements our Cana- 
dian neighbors offer this summer. 

Canadian officials proclaim 1953 
produced more new road construction 
than any other single year on record. 
While the finished 5,000-mile Trans- 
Canada highway still has about four 
years’ construction work to go, long 
stretches are ready and await this year’s 
tourists. 

Over $88 million worth of new 
Canadian railway passenger equipment 
will roll this year. Airline facilities are 
reported on the increase. The motel, 
newest form of shelter for seven-leag- 
uers, is now coming into its own in the 
Canadian provinces with over 3,500 
ready for summer °54. You'll find many 
in the province of Ontario. 


Special Events 

The spectacular success of the 
Shakespearean Festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, last year led to extending this 
year’s program from a four- to an eight- 
week season, beginning June 28. James 
Mason will bring the Bard to an esti- 
mated audience of 114,000. 

From July 30th through August 7th 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, top 
athletes from a number of countries 
within the British Commonwealth 


will compete in the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games (sun-never-sets 
Olympics! ). 

Plan your travel north to include 
such events as the Dominion Drama 
Festival at Hamilton, Ontario, May 9 
to 15; the Calgary Stampede (bronec 
busters and Indians in the saddle), 
July 5 to 10; Banff Indian Days at 
Banff, Alberta, July 15 to 18; the In- 
ternational Trade Fair at Toronto, May 
31 to June 11; the National Air Show 
at Toronto, June 12; the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto, August 
27 to September 11; the open-air 
Shakespeare Festival of the Earle Grey 
Players at Toronto, July 5 to 31, and 
the 11th International Tuna Cup Match 
at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, September 
8 to 10. 

Pilgrims won't want to miss_ the 
Feast of Ste. Anne de Beaupré at Que- 
bec’s famous shrine, .Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, on July 26. 

It’s a golden jubilee for the province 
of Saskatchewan this year ‘vith ap- 
propriate festivities. The city of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, celebrates its centenary, 
with events lasting through October. 

Some of the most brilliant highlights 
of Scottish history will come to life on 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, this 
summer. Edward James Bruce (who 
holds the top titles of 10th Earl of 
Elgin and 14th of Kincardine!) offici- 


ally opens the Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod 
on August 6 (six-day-event). 

Don't neglect, too, the wonders of 
the scenic mountains of western Cana- 
da. The Banff-Lake Louise area, many 
a world traveler says, is one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful sections in North 
America. Opportunities also abound 
for lakeland fishing trips throughout 
the provinces and low-cost camping 
trips in the 17 great national parks. 


Variety Plus 

Canada’s cities offer a wide variety 
of flavor—Montreal, with its fine res- 
taurants; Quebec, the only walled city 
in North America; Victoria, with its 
quiet British calm; Vancouver and its 
world famous harbor; Edmonton and 
its oil-rich activity; Winnipeg and its 
cultural attractions; Toronto with its 
brand-new subway; Halifax and its in- 
triguing waterfront; and Saint John 
with its complete ship-building plant. 
In the national capital of Ottawa you 
find the famous Peace Tower of the 
Parliament Buildings, with the scarlet- 
coated, ever-ready Royal Canadian 
Mountie in front. 

For suggestions on how to best take 
advantage of Canada’s wealth of vaca- 
tion spots, see “Canadian Capers,” 
page 26-T. There are trips by ship, 
train, bus, and car to suit everyone. 

—MAarGARET E. MCDONALD 





Canadian Capers 


vacation 
tempo is 
out of a 


| gearing a Canadian 
i to time and 
as easy as pulling a rabbit 
hat! For the energetic there are fish- 
ing, swimming, riding and _ hiking 
opportunities galore. If the slow and 
easy life lures you, try relaxing on the 
deck of a river steamer or Alaska- 
bound liner, or basking in full enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare under the stars 
night. Here are a few 
suggestions to show the 
land of the 


suit your 


on a_ balmy 
leisure-time 
variety available in the 
Maple Leaf. 


Cruises 


Canada’s most attractive 
river cruise. Canada 
Steamship Lines have six inland river 
specials this year in the heart of French 
Canada which range from a two-day 
trip at $65 to an eight-day tour for 
$185. Short cruises leave Montreal for 
Quebec, Murray Bay, and Tadoussac. 
Longer trips on the Saguenay give you 
more time ashore and feature side trips 
to such places as Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
ind Montmorency Falls. 

The Ocean Monarch, pride of the 
Furness Line’s Bermuda run, will make 
two 13-day cruises from New York to 
the Saguenay River on July 19 and 
August 21 ($325 up). Ports of call will 
be Quebec and Halifax. 

Inland sea from 
Canada to Alaska are also on the pro- 
gram. The Princess Louise (Canadian 
Pacific R.R. steamer) will make nine 
trips between Vancouver and Skag- 
way, Alaska, starting the end of June. 
The eight-and-a-half-day trip starts at 
$165. Canadian National’s Prince 
George also has nine trips on sched- 
June 9 for a_ ten-day 
cruise from Vancouver to Skagway, via 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan and Juneau. 


One otf 


prospects is the 


cruises western 


ule beginning 


Evangeline’s Church at Grand Pre, Nova Scotia. 


Art Centers 


You'll find ballet in Manitoba and 
fine arts flourishing at Banff, but Que- 
bee is proud of its Centre D’Art in 
Ste. Adele, Quebec. About 40 miles 
north of Montreal, this unique art cen- 
ter provides classes in both French 
and English for adults and children. 
Ballet, singing, painting, ceramics, 
wood-carving, sewing, tapestry weav- 
ing, and English and French conversa- 
tion classes are climaxed by a Beaux- 
Arts Ball at the end of the season. 
Hotels, inns, and motels are nearby, 
with recreational opportunities plentiful. 

Trail Riders 

For the rugged, the Trail Riders of 
the Canadian Rockies plan five or six- 
day trips on Mount Assiniboine, known 
as the “Matterhorn of the Canadian 
Rockies.” Riders leave July 16 and 23; 
$70-$80. 


Rail Trips 


Canadian National Railway’s “spe- 
cialty of the house” is their six-day 
Hudson Bay trip ($126.). A 15-car 
train leaves Winnipeg August 14th to 
transport travelers to the boom-town 
of Flin Flon and Churchill, gateway to 
the Far North. Train serves as hotel 
en route. 


Hail the Bard! 
Shakespeare will appear on several 
Canadian stages this summer, but 
Toronto’s open-air Elizabethan Thea- 
tre claims to be the original Shake- 
spearean theatre in Canada. Daily 
performances of the Earle Grey Play- 
ers during July will feature Macbeth, 
As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. 
Three Elizabethan musical concerts 
will be an extra added attraction on 

July 9th. 18th. and 25th 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


4 


National Film Board of Canada 


“Kicking up” at the Calgary Stampede. 


Snow Safari 

For the explorer-type, there’s even 
an Arctic Snow Safari which leaves 
Winnipeg for Churchill and _ points 
north. On the agenda are whale hunts, 
deep sea fishing for Arctic char, and 
visits to Eskimo villages. The 18-day 
treks leave June 9th and August 12th, 
$1,575 inclusive. 


Sources 


For full details on the above and maps 
and literature on other areas write: 
Arctic Snow Safari Services, 191 Waverly 
Pl., N. Y. C. 14 


Canada Steamship Lines, PO Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ot- 
tawa, Canada 

Centre D’Art, PO Box 99, Ste. 
Quebec 

Furness Lines, 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. C. 

Gaspé Tour Lines, Mt. Joli, Quebec 

Nova Scotia Bureau of Information, PO 
Box 130, Halifax, N. S. 

Ontario Travel Bureau, Parliament Bldgs., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 

Ottawa Tourist and Convention Bureau, 70 
Nicholas St., Ottawa 2, Canada 

Province of Quebec Publicity Bureau, 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 

Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies, 
Room 294, Windsor Station, Montreal, 
Canada 


Adele, 


Canadian S.eamship Lines 


Oldest chapel in America at Tadoussac. 





Better Yearbook Photos 


(Continued from page 15-T) 


The Olympian of Marietta, Ga., in- 
cludes a student photo, and brief and 
to-the-point copy in each ad, thus “per- 
sonalizing” it. Photo advertisements earn 
$50 per page—which accounts for the 
low $2 readers pay for The Olympian. 

After your editors have planned the 
dummy (see May 6, 1953, Scholastic 
Teacher), you can tell exactly how many 
photos will be needed and shape of each 
before the photographer even begins his 
work. Go through your dummy listing 
most photos to be taken by number, 
subject, type, size, purpose, and com- 
position. Also keep a record of all indi- 
vidual photos. Put on index cards this 
information: name of subject, address, 
class, phone, honors, and activities, date 
picture is taken, number of prints or- 
dered, and date ordered. 


Quality Important 


Don't compromise with quality. There 
are five factors in good yearbook photo- 
graphs, and all are within your means. 

1. Glossy prints. After your photos 
are taken, instruct whoever does the 
processing to use the “shiny” paper for 
printing the negative. Whether you use 
offset or letterpress, this kind‘of paper 
will help your pictures reproduce better. 

2. Sharp focus. If you have a Graflex 
or a twin-lens camera, you won't have 
too much difficulty focusing the subject 
in the ground glass that is usually built 
into both of these types. Also, wherever 
possible use a tripod. 

3. Adequate background. This should 
be of such “tone” as to show some con- 
trast with the subject, in the case of 
individual “shots”; medium dark back- 
ground is considered average. For 
groups and other “action” photos, see 
that there is nothing in the background 
that will reduce contrast. 

And be sure you don’t include waste 
background—portions of a sidewalk, per- 
haps, or a building, or a room—that 
doesn't add anything to the picture. 
“Crop,” or cut out, such parts of pic- 
tures before sending to the engraver by 
placing pencil marks in the margin of 
the photo. 

4. Adequate size. Make each photo 
at least as large as the space you have 
left for it in your dummy; reducing is 
better than increasing size (when minor 
blemishes are exaggerated). Acceptable 
sizes for “portraits” are: 2% x 3%, 3 x 4, 
34% x 448, 4x 5. 

But for other types of pictures, the 
larger the better, generally speaking. 
Prints for larger pictures should be at 
least 5 x 7, or 8 x 10. 

5. Good composition. Advise your 
photographer—student or professional— 
to make individual “portraits” uniform 

(Continued on page 31-T) 





You feel at home on 4 train 
use ite 9 houce on wheele! 


ee 


Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 


railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 


or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 


lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 


adjustable backs and footrests. 





When you're traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 


For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack. 


When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or diningcar. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meals every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which are about 71) x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 


F 


And to assure you a fast, comfortable, safe 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do it in such 
comfort and safety that you feel as though 
you were in your own home! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


Mw 
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Don’t miss the Gaspé 





1534, Cartier landed in 


In 
Gaspé. This became the 
birthplace of French Canada. 


Today, to discover the Gaspé 
Peninsula, people land in 
Mont Joli and board the 
Gaspé Tours Line cars. 


All expense 4-day tours. 
Bilingual guides. Experienced 
drivers. 


See your travel agent or write 


to: 





Gaspé Tours Line Ltd. 
Mont-Joli, Que., Canada. 











Your Vacation Fun 
Can Begin Today! 








FRIENDLY 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA’S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Vacation planning is fun with Nova Scotia’s 
informative, colorfully -illustrated literature 
to help you...maps, facts, places to stay... 
just what you need to get the most out of your 
visit to this sea-conditioned summer wonder- 
land. Now begin your best vacation ever by 
mailing this coupon. 

Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
—--NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION- -- 


r 

; P. O. Box 130, Halifex, Nova Scotia 

1 Please send free literature to ST-4-54 
' 
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Big Business 
How fares the travel business? Over 
a billion dollars were spent in 1953 by 


} 


| : 
| Americans on foreign travel alone, ac- 


cording to a recent report issued by 


the American Express Company. These 


figures bring travel on a par with the 
| largest industries in the world—agri- 
i culture and manufacturing. 


Student Sailings 

| Three special trans-Atlantic sailings 
|for students and teachers 
| by the Council on Student Travel 
brighten the summer '54 transportation 
| picture, The Arosa Kulm leaves Quebec 
June 8; the Seven Seas from New York 
| June 19; Arosa Star from New York 
| June 29. Minimum rates are $140 one 
way on the Seven Seas; $150 on the 
| Arosa Kulm and Arosa Star 


AnnOuUr ed 


Caribbean Study Tours 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
in conjunction with Braniff International 
Airways, has two Latin American credit 
tours on schedule worth noting. One 
fiving field course, an 11-day trip to 
Havana, Cuba and Panama City, car- 
ries three credits. The second course, 
for five credits, adds Lima, Peru, to 
the itinerary. Price, $525 for the short 
tour; $850 for the three-country course. 
| Details from Dean of Liberal Arts at 
| Drake Univ., or any Braniff office. 





| For the Fashionable 


Like to visit a famous Parisian fash 
ion showroom or craft house or perfume 
center? A five-and-a-half-week Fashion 
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TIPS 
\ 


Study Tour covering top-ranking de- 
sign collections, workshops and textile 
factories, leaves New York City July 
10, returns August 17. A ten-day Paris 
ian fashion seminar is the highlight of 
the tour which also includes England, 
Scotland, Italy, and Switzerland. Price, 
$1,170, Details from Laborde Travel 
Service, Ine., 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Country-side Summer School 

Another unique study tour is the 
Country-houses-of-England tour to be 
conducted by Britain’s National Trust, 
in association with Shropshire Adult 
College. Tour purpose is to offer Ameri- 
cans a chance to study firsthand the 
architecture and artistry of old English 
mansions. Total cost, covering room, 
tuition, tours, entry to houses, ete., 
$190 for the three-week session, July 
9-30. Further details from Charles C. 
Wall, Resident Superintendent, Mt. 
Vernon, Virginia. 

Something new has been added to 
Colonial Williamsburg this spring. An 
ISth-century millinery shop, store of 
fashion of Martha Washington’s day, 
is now open, Also on exhibit is the 
colonial bakery in the kitchen building 
of Raleigh Tavern, where bread is 
baked daily, with techniques and_re- 
cipes of two centuries ago. 


Handy for groups indi- 
viduals planning trips to the nation’s 
capital is The Washington Pocket 
Guide, by Randle Bond Truett (Hast- 
ings House, 50 cents). The 72-page 
booklet is chock-full of facts, pictures, 
and maps.—Marcaret E, McDonaLp 
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The modern car from The Merry Old Mobiles, by Larry Freeman (Century House). 





Workshops 
and Institutes 


YRACUSE (N. Y.) University plans 

a new type of Public Affairs Work- 
shop for the 1954 season. Designed for 
social studies teachers and other civic 
workers, this “field” course includes 
Albany, N. Y., Washington, D. C. and 
New York City on the agenda. Top 
officials in state and national govern- 
ment, as well as U. N. officials, will par- 
ticipate in panel discussions and mem- 
bers will have the chance to see gov- 
ernment “in action.” Dates are June 28 
through August 6; two, four or six 
credit hours; $22 per credit hour. De- 
tails from Prof. Phillips Bradley, Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, Svracuse 
10, N. Y. 

Harvard’s Summer School course on 
“American Government in Action” will 
be the first in a new series for second- 
ary school social studies teachers. Dates 
are July 6 to August 18. Details from 
Harvard Summer School, 2-S Weld 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The Public and the Education of 
Young Citizens” is the theme of the 
13th Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education this year (July 5-16). 
Thorne Hall, Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Ill. is the site. Details from 
E. T. McSwain, School of Education, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 


In addition to workshops in conserva- 
education—both elementary and 
secondary, vocational education, and 
home management, the University of 
Connecticut at Storrs offers two special 
curriculum laboratories. “Family — Fi- 
nancial Security Education” will run 
from July 5 to August 6 and “Economic 
Education” from August 8-28. Details 
from the college’s summer session di- 
rector, 


tion, 


Howard A. Dawson, one of America’s 
foremost leaders in rural education, will 
be on the University of Minnesota’s 
Duluth Summer Session faculty this 
summer. Special attention to curricu- 
lum development and the general ijn- 
provement of education and rural tire 
will be a summer session feature here, 
with emphasis on individual student 
problems. Details from Div. of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Duluth 5, Minn. The University 
will also sponsor a traveling classroom 


to the Far West. (Write the Social 
Studies Division. ) 
Emerson College (Boston, Mass.) 


will feature institutes and workshops 
in radio and TV, methods in speech, 
cerebral palsy, and audiology from 
July 6 through August 13. 


















In the spacious new coaches you look at 
the spectacular mountain scenery through 
big picture windows...stretch out in your 
deep-cushioned reclining seat. 








are designed to p 

fort, in convénience, in beauty. Every day more 

d more of thése cafs are joifing Canadian 
tional’s fleet of famous trains traveling the 

length and breadth of Canada. 
they will all be in service, help 

your Canadian National ¥acation 

more wonderful than ever. 








Cheose one of Canada’s 
10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 
2. Alaske Cruise via the Ins de Passage 
3. Provinces-by-the-Sea 
4. Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 

6. Romantic French Canada 

7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) 

8. Highlands of Ontario 

9. British Columbia “Triangle Tour" 
10. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


Ask about Canada's Top Maple Leaf 
Vacations or let CANADIAN NATIONAL 
package a four for you fo include side 
trips, stopovers, visits with friends. 
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A highlight of your vacation trip to Canada’s 
romantic Eastern Cities will be the Stratford 
Shakesperian Festival to be held at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, between June 28 and Aug. 21. 





travel. These 
plete choice of 
vide the utmost 


midsummer, 
to make 








Noteworthy features of the new sleeping 
car bedrooms are the wide beds, bigger 
windows and individual controls for heat- 
ing, air-conditioning and lighting. 


(CANADIAN 


N'ATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. 
cities. In Canada, Passenger Department, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. Or see your 
Travel Agent. 
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hospitable 


OTTAWA 
aa daalaaiel 


Plan to spend some time this summe 
visiting Canada's National Capital. In 
1dditior its significance as C nada 
Capital, it 1 beautiful city with good 
note good transnvortation and exce!- 
lent cuisine, combining the old nd 
traditiona vit the new 
Tour the Parliament Building his- 
toric Public Archives, the Notional 
Gallery and other famous institutions 
nd landmarks. To help you Plan a 
ible holiday write for free lit- 
erature 
Ottawa alsu elcomes ‘hool group 
and offers a specially prepared book- 
let How-to-Pian-It'’ to tnose teach- 
‘ rr principals who are interested ir 
taking their students on field trips 


Address your requests 
for literature to 


OTTAWA 
TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
70 Nicholas Street Ottawa 2, Canada 














Cruise: DA 
french Cuan 


Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Shipboard and ashore . . . fun galore! 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES  %65 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth, 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES %135 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout, 
These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY %124 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $155 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 
ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 
) 8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
U. S. tax extra 
Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


ADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Boston + Chicago 
Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia 
Toronto, 

Ont, 
Quebec, 
















Montreal 








Focus on the Gaspe 


7ITH driftwood hanging out one 

car window, a ship’s lantern from 
the other, and the back seat filled with 
miniature wood carvings and hand-knit 
woolens, we arrived home last summer 
lauding the Gaspé. 
been?” quizzed 


enthusiastically 

“Where have 
our untraveled friends. 

“The Gaspé,” we gasped, “a penin- 
sula in Canada about 250 miles north 
of Quebec where nothing changes but 
the tide!” 

Bud and I drove up through New 
England, on past Montreal and Quebec, 
to Mt. Joli, the begins. 
Here we left the jalopy to pick up a 
Gaspé Tour Lines car, complete with 
driver-guide, for the four-day trip. The 
only good highway circles the 550-mile 
coast of the Gaspé, and while it’s un- 
der constant repair, it’s easier on your 
nerves to rent a car. 

Jean Baptiste, ow 
typical French-speaking Gaspesian. 
Quiet, with a dry sense of humor, he 
was proud of his Jand and anxious to 
point out its beauties. Every so often 
he’d stop the recommend a 
“truly good picture” With the 
mighty St. Lawrence and its 13-foot 
tide on vour left and the blue-green 
Shickshock Mountains rising startlingly 
your right, his “truly 
gestions were usually right. 

Driving just a few hours each day 
we'd stop off to see lumbermen at work 
in a small mill, fishermen drying cod 
under the sun on huge, wire-topped 
tables, a lighthouse keeper setting his 
light, or a woman taking freshly baked 
bread from her outdoor oven. 

One right after the other, up 
tiny towns with not more than a hand- 
ful of houses. You can spot the town 
aluminum 


vou 


where Gaspé 


guide, was a 


car to 
to take, 


on good” sug- 


pop 


with its 


miles 


church awa 


roof shining brightly in the sunlight. 
At one church Jean proudly pointed 
out the outside shrine of small colored 


rocks. “It took the townspeople 15 
vears to build it,” he said. 

Just before we reached the tip of 
the peninsula, called Percé, we left 


the paved road, at Jean’s suggestion, 
to take a rough country road up the 
mountain. Once at the top, we 
below the spectacular beauty of Percé 
where the land ends abruptly in sheer 
drop cliffs. Finally we = started 
straight into Percé on a road so steep 
that if the brakes fail, Percé will claim 
you forever. 

In Percé, we followed the crowds to 
the small, open boats which cruise 
around the famous pierced rock, 
tock is like a giant ship of stone rising 
from the water, with a small arch- 
shaped hole in the stern. It’s a sight 
to behold. 

Our rock reverie was interrupted, 
however, when a tall, thin, camera- 
laden woman with binoculars in hand 
suddenly shrieked, “I see a razor-billed 
auk!” Not knowing an auk from a 
dirigible, we soon discovered our fel- 
low tourist was talking about one of the 
inhabitants of Bonaventure Island, the 
amazing bird sanctuary nearby. On 
approaching it, you see that the millions 
of tiny white specks are birds—gulls, 
gannets, puffins, auks—thousands and 
thousands of them. The boat circles 
closely to the island and out come the 
cameras for the obliging birds—diving 
for fish, nesting, squawking. 

As we completed the circle and 
rolled back into Mt. Joli, we had shaken 
off city cobwebs, picked up 
French, and next time we meet a razor 
billed auk, we'll know just where he 
from!—Marcaret FE. McDowxarn 
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Canadian National Railways 


Beyond the cliffs at the tip of the peninsula, Perce Rock gleams in the sunlight. 











Better Yearbook Photos 
(Continued from page 27-T) 


in size as well as in background tone. 

In photographing groups, avoid, where 
possible, inclusion of too many persons 
—some say 15 should be tops, others say 
7 or 8 are enough. Pose these, not in 
“picket fence” arrangement, but doing 
something—the basketball team kneeling 
around a basketball, the newspaper staft 
informally grouped around desks and 
typewriters, the scenery crew painting 
a backdrop, and so on. Be sure every 
face can be clearly seen without the 
aid of a magnifying glass. 

In “action” photos what you want to 
show is action! For this reason, instruct 
your photographer to wait for the peak 
of expression or peak of action—whether 
this be the smile on the face of the stu- 
dent council president accepting a gavel, 
the student in the classroom who so 
eagerly wants to raise a point in dis- 
cussion that his face shows impatience, 
the “queen” of the prom smiling as she 
receives a bouquet. 

And most of these so-called “action” 
photos can be, and should be, pre- 
arranged—a few players from the foot- 
ball team running through a_ simple 
play; the student council carrying on a 
mock discussion for the benefit of the 
photographer; and the like. 

You can drum up interest in obtaining 
high quality yearbook photos by run- 
ning photo contests—your own news- 
paper’s, Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, the National Scholastic Press 
Association’s (18 Journalism  Bldg., 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn.) 
—and by utilizing the quite handsome 
exhibits of prize-winning high school 
photos available free from Scholastic 
Magazines and Eastman Kodak, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

No doubt about it—yearbook photog- 
raphy requires the greatest patience 
and understanding on your part—plus 
much, much time. But if you and your 
staff produce the book of your dreams— 
and especially if you do it with as little 
help from professionals as_ possible— 
you won't be sorry. Neither will your 
readers. 


Short Takes 


Southern Ill. H. S. Press Assn. re- 
cently issued its new The High School 
Editor, to serve as a “news and service 
exchange” for schools in the area. 
Donald R. Grubb, director; Wyona 
Smith, assistant. 

The Ill. H. S. Press Assn. has broken 
all membership records. It now has 223. 
Of these, 59 per cent are newspapers 
and 40 per cent yearbooks. 

University of Illinois will set up a 
comprehensive TV curriculum. . .. Uni- 
versity H. S. (Normal, Ill.) has added a 
new journalism course. 











Pappte and play in cool, quiet lakelands 
..explore the dramatic natural beauty of 
great National Parks. 
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See historic forts and monuments...famous 
shrines...ancient pageantry. Go shopping for 
handicrafts, china and other imported goods. 
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FOLLOW SEA-BREEZY ROADS TO COLOURFUL COASTAL VILLAGES... LINGER ON SUNNY, UNCROWDED BEACHES 


In this grand holidayland you can have a delightfully different 


vacation - 


your travel budget. Canada’s playgrounds are near, new and 
magnificently varied — you can choose the charm of intri- 
guingly “foreign” cities. .the scenic splendour of unspoiled 
outdoors ...or the fun of friendly resorts. See your travel 


or transportation agent soon: send the coupon now. 


without extensive preparation, without straining 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA | 

Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation 
attractions in all parts of Canada ......... 0 | 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel | 

subjects are available in the U.S.A.........0 
Check V as required | 
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PLEASE PRINT | 
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Perfect Your 


FRENCH 


. in this natural FRENCH setting 


at McGill University 
French Summer School 


MONTREAL 
June 29 to August 10, 1954 


This long-established popular school pro- 
vides an ideal opportunity for study of 
the French language in an attractive 
vacation atmosphere: a conversational, 
residential course for teachers, students 
and business people, and for advanced 
students aiming at graduate work at 
McGill. French alone spoken at all times 
in residence. Tuition of unusually high 
standards by experienced French uni- 
versity teachers. 


VISITING PROFESSOR, DR. LUCIEN 
WOLFF, RECTEUR HONORAIRE DE 
L'UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (FRANCE). 
Coeducational. Luxurious accommodation 
in beautiful Douglas Hall, interesting 
social activities, music and dramatics. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) $285. 
(Canadian) (Tuition only, $135.) 


Write today for prospectus to: 


Director, French Summer School, 
Jean L. Launay, Chairman of the 
Dept. of Romance Languages, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 
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The “Super” Superintendent 


HAT qualities should your school 
board look for when it selects a 
new superintendent? 

From interviews with 105  superin- 
tendents, Dr. Neal Gross, Harvard 
sociologist directing school executive 
studies, offers these criteria: 

1. He should have chronic low blood 
pressure. 

2. He must possess an ulcer proof 
stomach. 

3. He must be a man who can with- 
stand petty gripes and slaps during 
the ten hour work day in his office; 
he must be able to tend to school and 
community business eight nights a 
week; he then must enjoy lying awake 
most of the night worrying about school 
problems; and then he must have the 
ability to jump out of bed in the morn- 
ing refreshed and with a huge smile. 

4. He must possess the hide of a 
rhinoceros. 

5. He must be able to find solutions 
to insoluble problems and especially 
be able to make happy people who are 
placing exactly contrary demands on 
him. 

6. He must be a man who can spend 


his life helping other people’s children 
but who takes in stride the fact that 
he does not have more than an hour a 
week for his own. 

7. He must be a man who has a 
wife who loves him so much that she 
does not care whether or not she ever 
sees him. 

8. His skills must include only those 
of the business executive, the educa- 
tion philosopher, the accountant, the 
teacher of teachers, the architect, the 
dynamic public speaker, the human re- 
lations expert, and the maintenance 
engineer. 

For educators the fourth “R” is rap- 
idly becoming PR—Public Relations! 
To help educators improve their ties 
with the public, N.E.A. announces 
three new “bright idea” reviews called 
“P.R. Leads.” Selected “P.R. Leads” 
will go quarterly to: (1) elementary 
school principals, (2) secondary school 
principals, and (3) local association 
leaders, Cost: $3 per vear for each 
quarterly. Write N.E.A.’s National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


Short Course in Painting June 21st-July 3rd 
Course in Singing . duly Ist - August 7th 
Main Summer Session . . July 5th-August 14th 

including 
Painting, Music: Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Drama, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration. Oral 
French and Photography. 

For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta 











Study French in PARIS 
Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest French School for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 
the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cine-Club 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 


Write today for full details 








TITLE, AUTHOR 
Hoosier Heritage, Elizabeth 
Friermood 


Time Flight, T. Morris 
Longstreth 


Go, Team, Go!, John R. 
Tunis 


A Long Time Coming, 
Phyllis Whitney 


Driving Today and Tomor- 
row, Margaret Hyde 


Mamba’s Precipice, Roy 
Campbell 


High Note, Low Note, 
Anne Emery 


Home Is Where the Heart Is, 
Mildred M. Pace 





Among the new spring books our book editor recommends: 


Tops for Teens 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 
Doubleday, $2.75 


Macmillan, $2.75 


Morrow, $2.75 


McKay, $3 
Whittlesey, $2.50 
John Day, $2.75 


Westminster, $2.5 


Whittlesey, $2.50 


COMMENTS 


Romantic adventures of a 
Missouri girl ( H. S. girls). 


Good tale of two boys 
who travel back in time 
to Salem witchcraft trials 
(boys, 12-16). 

First rate Tunis with a 
State Basketball Tourna- 
ment background (boys, 
12 up). 

Tale of a city girl in a 
mid-western town (teen- 
age girls). 

Excellent guide to the 
automobile and its opera- 
tion (teen-agers ). 


Wonderful vacation of 
three boys on the South 
African coast (11-15). 


Latest on the Barnabys, 
especially Jean, a high 
ace senior (girls, 12- 
17). 

Excellent novel about a 
girl who lives with an- 
other family (12-16). 











Testing 
Made Easy 


“FDEAD the directions!” 
How often have you said that! 
Especially about tests. 

I find that the opaque projector 
makes it easier to get students to read 
—and understand—the directions. Here’s 
how it works with the Kuder Preference 
Record. 

First step: Most students are im- 
mediately struck by the novelty of the 
Kuder Record because it requires the 
student to punch holes in a_ special 
scoring sheet in a spiral-bound ques- 
tion book. A screen projection helps 
students to see clearly how to insert 
the answer sheet. 

When you project the directions, the 
arrow pointer is indispensable. With it 
one can show how the example ques- 
tions in the book are answered—par- 
ticularly the way one hole needs to be 
punched for every group of three 
circles. (Before I started to use the 
opaque most students didn’t understand 
what was required; I had to check 
laboriously to see that they were doing 
it right. ) 

Second step: After the test, students 
are required to score themselves. There 
are directions on back of the answer 
sheet, but since the scoring is novel, 
too, few students get the job done 
right. 

With the help of the opaque, we 
first read over the printed directions 
for scoring. Then we use the sample 
paper to show how the circles are 
counted in units. My students like to 
use the pointer actually to count the 
circles projected on the screen, There 
is no mistaking the directions—everyone 
sees exactly how to follow them. 

Third step: After scoring, students 
are asked to fill in profile sheets which 
indicate heights and depths of inter- 
ests. This profile sheet has directions 
on the front, plus long columns for 
penciling in. On the back are import- 
ant explanations of terms used. Again 
the “opaque” helps. 

Afterwards, when all profile sheets 
have been filled in, we turn our at- 
tention to the explanation of terms on 
the back of the sheet. Using the 
opaque, we go over each explanation, 
and this develops into a good discus- 
sion on vocations in general—which is 
the subject of our study. 

I don’t have to bark “read the di- 
rections!” now. We take it nice and 
easy—with the help of the opaque. 

Other teacher “life savers”: Enliven 
units on filling in blanks—job applica- 
tion, money order, etc.—by cooperative 
classwork with a projection of the blank 
on the screen. —STANLEY SOLOMON 


























Your choice of more than 
50 lodges in the 
Banff-Lake Louise area! 


AKE your choice of more 
Ten 50 comfortable, rus- 
tic mountain lodges—all nes- 
tled in the mile-high beauty 
cf the Canadian Rockies. En- 
joy your favorite sports— 
swimming, hiking, riding and 
fishing. Thrill to magnificent 
scenery on every hand! Come 
to the Banff-Lake Louise 


area by smooth-rolling 
Canadian Pacific diesel. Miles 
of scenic wonderland! Relax 
in carefree, air-conditioned 
comfort. Delicious food, fine 
personalized service. Accom- 
modations to fit every travel 
budget. Inquire about low- 
cost coach and first class 
fares. 


Canadian Pacific 


See your local agent, or Canadian Pacific—offices in principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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the 
BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


Camera country! Where every turn 
opens new vistas. Frontier history, preserved 
in all its authentic lore; action that relives 
the mighty saga of the Old West. Snap 
majestic Mt. Rushmore, America’s Shrine 

of Democracy...the Badlands...the Needles. 
This year, take your camera and plenty of 
film, record every wonderful moment 

in the Black Hills . . . vacation land 
and camera country unsurpassed! té 


Write for FIREE color folder SS ’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMM. 
A.V. PANKOW, PUB. DIR. * PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 21 — August 20 
First term: June 21 — July 21 
Second term: July 22 — August 20 
Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) 
$47.50, full quarter (part time) 
$50.00, either term alone (full time) 
$27.50, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, squcre dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
Penthouse theaters. 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. 














Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 
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You Asked Us... 


Q. Can you suggest some summer 
school courses which would give prac- 
tical courses in remedial methods? I 
would like to have some experience in 
a Reading Clinic where students of 
high-school age are being taught to 
read and spell.—R. F., Arcata, Calif. 


“The best set-up for this kind of 
work is offered at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, under Ruth Strang’s 
direction. Teachers work intensively 
with high school students in their clinic 
there and offer courses in reading in 
addition. Also, check with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago.”—Rosemary Green, cur- 
riculum consultant in reading, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Q. Lam planning a “This I Believe” 
study unit, as described by Alice V. 
Brower in your December Scholastic 
Teacher. What other materials did Miss 
Brower use in addition to Edward R. 
Murrow’s book, recordings, and radio 
program?—S. B., Detroit, Mich. 


A. Miss Brower tells us that she used 
the following books: 


The Bible, Designed to Be Read as Living 
Literature, Bates 

The Life of Jesus, Goodspeed 

Moses, Asch 

What the Jews Believe, Bernstein 

A Believing Jew, Steinberg 

Peace of Mind, Liebman 

Man Is Not Alone, Heschel 

Peace of Soul, Sheen 

A Chance to Live, Carroll-Abbing 

A Man Called Peter, Marshall 

Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time, Fosdick 

The Life We Prize, Trueblood 

Understanding Fear, Overstreet 

Out of My Life and Thought, Schweitzer 

The Wit and Wisdom of Gandhi, Jack 

On Being a Real Person & 12 Tests of 
Character, Fosdick 

The Self You Have to Live With, Rhoades 

The Art of More Confident Living, Peale 

The Rediscovery of Man, Link 

The Greatest Story Ever Told, Oursler 

The Greatest Book Ever Written, Oursler 

Wind, Sand, and Stars, St. Exupery 

The Universe Around Us, Jeans 

Man The Unknown, Carrel 

Man’s Rough Road, Keller 

Education in a Divided World, Conant 

What Men Live By, Cabot 

Science in a Changing World, Cable 

This Believing World, Browne 

This American People, Johnson 

Your Life Counts, Rupert 

On Facing the World, Halley, Jr. 

The Good Ways, Delight-Ansley 

God So Loved the World, Goudge 

Dominations and Powers, Santayana 

The Conduct of Life, Mumford 

Seven Decisions That Shaped History, 
Welles 

Music Is My Faith, Mannes 

I Knew Them in Prison, Harris 

Father Flanagan of Boys Town, Oursler 

Promises Men Live By, Sherman 

The Prophet, Gilbran 








STUDENTS 
On the Air 


TATION KLHS is “strictly a stu- 
dent - operated endeavor,” writes 
Paul A. Walwick radio _ instructor, 
Lutheran High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Even the transmission equipment was 


student-assembled with the guidance | 
of the physics instructor. All programs | 


are focused to student interest.” 
Low-watt school station KLHS op- 
erates daily—except Wednesdays—dur- 


ing the school week from 3:10 to 4:00 | 
p.m. Students write scripts, produce | 


shows, and act as student directors and 
engineers. 

“Lutheran offers one semester in 
radio writing and radio production,” 
Paul Walwick explains, “after a pre- 
requisite of either a year of speech 
or dramatics. The writing class works 
both individually and in committees. 
Production class produces two pro- 


grams a week as a class. And then there | 


are individual presentations. 

“Students who complete the course 
in radio are invited to sign up for a 
second year when they serve as student 
directors and student engineers. As 
much responsibility as possible is given 
to the students in their various capaci- 
ties and the results have been most 
pleasing. 

“We also have direct connections 
with radio station KFUO which is the 
Lutheran Station servicing the Mid- 
west. We daily broadcast a 20-minute 
chapel service and special programs 
such as panel discussions, concerts, 
etc. . . . controls are handled by stu 
dents under teacher supervision.” 

Station KLHS’s regular programs in- 
clude Eighth Hour Revue (news show), 
Crusader Theatre (drama), Music in 
the Air, Dates That Rate (manners, 
ete.), and Timely Topics. Coming up 
m Crusader Theatre are My Double 
and How He Undid Me on April 9; 
Snow White on April 20; Treasure Is- 
land, April 30. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., high school 
students star in an outstanding tele 
vision show, Junior Journal of the Air 
(WICC-TV, Saturdays). Variety re- 
ports that it “is without a doubt one 
of the finest shows .. .” The show in- 
cludes a young mimic, vocalist, quar- 
tet, accordionist, and news and sports 
commentators. “An hour-long show of 
this type is anything but easy to pro- 
duce,” Variety says, “but [it is a] bang- 
up job... .” 

Many high school radio-TV work- 
shops—some with their own broadcast- 
ing facilities—belong to National Scho- 
lastic Radio-Television Guild (NSRTG), 
33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., to pool “know 
how” and bright ideas. 








For a vacation 


that 1s different... 


Beautiful temperate summer weather, 


magnificent picturesque highways — see the Laurentian 


Mountains, beautiful scenic Gaspé, historic 
Québec City, metropolitan Montreal. Enjoy 
French-Canadian hospitality and cuisine in modern, 


comfortable inns and hotels. 


Write today for free road maps and booklets— 

address Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 

Buildings, Québec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 














“Merrily, merrily shall | live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.”’ 
—The Tempest, Act V, Sc.1 


Unbury the Bard 


By HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


N° longer do students and teachers Newton (Mass.) High School pupils 
LN come to the classroom to bury and teachers made a special occasion 
Shakespeare as they did when we went of the two-hour TV dramatization of 
to high school. Instead they come to Richard I. To insure that all students 
make him come alive again. The re would have the opportunity of seeing 
sult—enjoyment for all and experiences the Sunday performance, 211 students 
calculated to foster a life-long love of | arranged to have groups of other pupils 
Shakespeare and his works. or “Special Classes” in their homes. A 

How is Shakespeare coming alive in large number saw the show in their own 
the classroom todav? We asked teachers homes in family gatherings. Bulletin- 
to tell us. For the following harvest board displays, synopses, reviews by 
our thanks to: Marv Ohm, Terre Haute, | students who had read the play, mem- 
lnd.; C. Esther Hepinstall. Kenmore, orable quotations, and discussions 
N. Y.: Floyd Rinker, Newton, Mass.; about Shakespeare were featured in all 
Ritchie McGuire, Fairfield, Conn.; and — English classes on the Friday preceding 
Mary J. Pierce, Newport. R. I. the telecast. 


“PLAN NOW FOR A 


WONDERFUL SUMMER 
a7 





Yes, it’s time to make your plans—for an 






Ontario vacation that you'll never torget! 
No wonder so many people spend happy £ 
vacation daysin Ontario! There’sso much 
to see—so much to do. You may tour 
on smooth super-highways, through 
miles and miles of breath-taking 
scenery. You'll visit famous historic 
sites—relax on sandy beaches, and 
swim in clear blue lakes. And you'll be 


ila eens Chenin wiciel Denise McDonald, Room 29-A Ontario Travel 

y¢ cation Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Please send me literature for Ontario Vacations as 
checked below: 


will cost. Start planning now 


... send in this coupon today. 
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On the Monday following the event, 
students and teachers discussed what 
they had seen. Enthusiasm ran high. 
“I never knew that Shakespeare could 
be like this,” exclaimed one student. 
“I guess that Shakespeare had an eye 
on the box office.” commented another. 
“I don't think Richard was as smooth 
as Hamlet,” another remarked. One 
teacher said, “Richard II did more for 
my pupils’ appreciation of Shakespeare 
than would two weeks of class work. 
They are more interested in his other 
plays and in drama in general.” 

Commented the Boston Globe on the 
Newton H. S. TV experience: “. . . it is 
heartening to know that this newest 
mass medium need not be a rival to 
learning, but mav be an_ invaluable 
tool for acquiring it.” 

Television dramatizations of King 
Lear, Hamlet, and recently, the First 
Command Performance of Romeo and 
Juliet on You Are There have helped 
enliven interest in Shakespeare in many 
classrooms, our contributors tell us. 
Motion Pictures 

“Current runs of Julius Caesar and 
Hamlet have given us rich opportunity,” 
Flovd Rinker, Newton English head, 
reports, “. . . We had an MGM re- 
search scholar from Hollywood give an 
illustrated lecture on the filming of 
Julius Caesar.” 

Highly successful have been show- 
ings of classroom films about Shake- 
speare. At Rogers High School, New- 
port, Julius Caesar (Young America) 
and Romeo and Juliet (Teaching Film 
Custodians) are used again and again. 
To introduce the reading of Shake- 
speare and usually to commemorate 
Shakespeare’s birthday, | Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. S. teachers show Master 
Will Shakespeare (TFC), brief story 
of the Bard’s life with views of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and some scenes from 
Romeo and Juliet. Rogers H. S. teachers 
use William Shakespeare: Background 





for His Work (Coronet) which pictures 
places associated with the Bard and 
episodes from his dramas, (Free cata- 
logue of films for English classes avail- 
able on request from Teaching Film 
Custodians, Dept. ST, 25 W. 43rd St., 
W., ¥..€,) 

Filmstrips and Slides 

Filmstrips with pictures from Holly- 
wood productions are used effectively 
in many English classes. In active cir- 
culation at Rogers H. S., Newport, and 
at many other schools, are Introduction 
to Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s Theatre, 
Hamlet, As You Like It, Henry V, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—all from Young America 
Films. 

Two high school English teachers 
of Fairfield, Conn., have more than 100 
2x2 color slides which they took while 
studying at Stratford-on-Avon. As they 
present these slides to their students, 
they draw from a rich background of 
anecdote and information from their 
summer of study. 


Records 

Many English teachers enliven their 
teaching with records. In the Dec. 2, 
1953 Scholastic Teacher we told how 
Bertha Casey of Austin, Texas, uses the 
Evans-Anderson Macheth records (Co- 
lumbia) and how Greenwich H. S. 
teachers use the Orson Welles records 
(Columbia) and books (McGraw-Hill) 
of Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Merchant of 
Venice, and Twelfth Night. Other cor- 
respondents also use Laurence Olivier’s 
excerpts from Hamlet (RCA); Maurice 
Evan’s Hamlet excerpts (Columbia); 
the soliloquies of Hamlet (Decca) by 
John Gielgud; and Romeo and Juliet, 
recording of the entire play done by 
the Old Vic Company with Claire 
Bloom (RCA). 

Newport students studied the musi- 
cal background for Shakespeare’s plays 
and presented a program consisting of 
recordings, quartet and solo singing, 
violin and piano solos. Also useful in 
nusical interpretation is the recording 
Romeo and Juliet, music by Berlioz 
and Tchaikovsky, with the NBC Svm- 
phony Orchestra (RCA). 


Dramatizations 

Highly successful was a_ student 
classroom performance of Macheth at 
the Roger Ludlowe High School, Fair- 
field, Conn., according to Ritchie Mc- 
Guire, English chairman, “Macbeth was 
acted in its entirety, with the exception 
of a few scenes in Act IV,” Mr. Mc- 
Guire writes. “The teacher of speech, 
who is an unusually able dramatics 
coach, teamed up with the :egular Eng- 
lish teacher, also an outstanding person, 
and the result was spectacular.” 

In our school, we have presented 


(Continued on page 42-T) 

















You'll really enjoy studying this sum- 
mer on Minnesota’s cool, friendly cam- 
pus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, 
close to the cultural, shopping and en- 
tertainment areas of two large cities, and 
just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of pro- 
fessors, augmented by a group of out- 
standing guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and edu- 
cation. Included are special workshops 
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PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 


BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 





WME 


SUMMER SESSION 


in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Lane 
guage, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
Higher Education, Guidance, and Hu- 
man Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facili- 
ties present an unusual opportunity for 
research and graduate work ...an ex- 
citing program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events, assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. Enroll for either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 911 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


ma te a ££ AP Oo e158 


14, Mm 1teW_W-E 6 OF A 




















for a select group of dedicated 
teachers and administrators .. . 


- A NEW KIND OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
+ A NEW KIND OF MASTER’S DEGREE 


To you who are concerned with the seriousness of your responsibility in help- 
ing young people to form a sound basis for judgment in a complex world . . . 
To you who feel that no matter how good your technique may be, your ability 
to fulfill this responsibility will grow as your horizons are broadened .. . 
Wesleyan University offers an opportunity for graduate study with breadth: 
cutting across departmental lines, integrating areas of 


breadth of scope .. . 


human interest; breadth of concept .. . 
and techniques, and breadth of intellectual opvortunity 


your capacity and desire to grow. 


If you become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 
(non-candidates are also accepted), you will include at least two departments 
in your major study, and also will choose courses outside your major . 


any part of the curriculum. 


Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal arts college, founded in 1831. 
superb library .. . 
seminars rather than lectures . . . 
all contribute to-a valuable and exciting 


A distinguished faculty .. . 
small classes . . . 


cultural and recreational activities . . . 


learning experience at 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—This Summer 


For bulletin, please write to Joseph S. Daltry, Director of 
Summer School, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


dealing with ideas, not merely facts 
. . . limited only by 


.. from 


atmosphere of informality . . . 
outstanding facilities for 
































Useful Tools and Methods 





ECEIVING teaching materials is a 
wonderful, magical experience. 
Though I have been dealing with teach- 
ing materials for several years, I have 
still not lost the feeling of wonder and 
awe each time I open a package. Some- 
times one finds “old friends” which re- 
call incidents in the past. 

This was my reaction to Assn. of Amer. 
RR’s pictures this month. This is a re- 
historical 
standbys included and 


issue with 


current pictures add- 
ed. As I looked 


through the material, 





[ remembered a_re- 
warding experience of recent years. 

I was teaching a 9th grade English 
class and was having my problems. The 
children were cooperative enough, but 
I. Q.’s ranged trom 68 to 85. The read- 


ing level was about 
5.0 and the. interest 
level seemingly non- 
existent. I tried des- 
perately to interest 
them in reading, writ- 
ing, or just orally ex- 
pressing themselves. They 
along with my suggestions, but I felt 





would go 


they could do more. 

At the time I was operating as the 
Coordinator for the Teaching Aids Com- 
mittee in my school. I had received the 
railroad material and the packet of pic- 
tures the corner of my desk. 
Richard, one of the lower I. Q. children, 
passed by and picked up the packet. My 
first reaction was to point out icily that 
items on the teacher's desk were not to 
be picked up so lightly. I stopped. 
Richard had taken one of the pictures 


Was on 


from the pack and was talking about it 

to two or three very interested students. 

Here was more oral expression that 

I had been able to stimulate in many a 

lesson. The vocabulary was far beyond 

anything I had vet heard—and the rapt 

attention! Many was the time I would 

have given my teaching license for such 

an eager response. 

Eagerly, I be 

came an opportu- 

nist. I asked Rich 

ard to talk to the 

class about some of 

pictures. Other students asked for simi- 
lar opportunities. 1 readily agreed. 

Then: suggested a different approach. 

If some of the pupils would like to write 

stories about the pictures, we could have 

the better typewriting students type 

Continued on page 40-T) 





SOURCE 


DESCRIPTION 


pictures; bw; 10'%x71; 


pamphlet; 50 pp.; pic 
tures; bibliography 


pamphlet; 66 pp.; pic- 


pamphlet; 15 pp.; ill. 


pamphlet; 8 pp.; ill. 


bulletin; bi-monthly; 
pictures, maps 


pomphlet; 21 pp.,; ill. 


16 pp.; ill. 


TITLE COST 
tailroad Transportation free 
Pictures 56 different 
Teacher's Manual free 
Vol. | 
Teacher's Manual free 
Vol. Il tures 
Clamps—The:r History free 
and Use 
Your First Meeting free 
Pan American World free 
Airways Teacher 
Just a Minute 10c 
What's Engineering free pamphlet; 
International Trade 50c 


pamphlet; 35 pp.; ill. 


COMMENTS 


railroads at work, historical episodes; all 
areas; all levels 


outlines for study, graded, suggested ac 
tivities; all areas; primary & int. grades 


stories behind pictures noted above, ques- 
tions; all areas; primary & int. grades 


history, types, suggestions for use, glos 
sary of terms, for metal and wood; in 
dustrial arts, hobby shop; jr.h.s. to adult 


good for first step in school-industry pro 
gram; teacher, curriculum coordinator; all 
levels 


each issue highlights one area with excel- 


lent study unit; social studies; all levels 


school vs. work with emphasis on school; 
jr. h.s. and sr. hs. 


describes work of engineer, story of Ste- 
vens; science, guidance, math; sr. h.s. 


report of actual experience in a jr. h.s. in 
gathering material and working together; 
social studies; jr. h.s. to adult 








When you write for aids 


School and College Service 

Assn. of American Railroads 

Transportation Building 

Washington 6, D. C 
(above) 


(above) 


Cincinnati Tool Co 
1966 Waverly Avenue 
Cincinnati 12,. Ohio 


American Iron & Steel ins 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 


Educational Director 

Pan Amer. World Airways 
28-19 Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 


National Child Labor 
Committee 
419 Fourth Averue 


New York 16, New York 





Stevens Inst. of Technology 
Sth and Hudson Streets 
Hoboken. NJ. 


Joint Council of Economic 
Education 
444 Madison Avenue 


New Yoh 22, New York 


mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 46-T. 
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Q. Where can we obtain teaching 
aids on the subject of mental health and 
personal adjustment for use with senior 
high school students and adult educa- 
tion groups? R.R.K. 


A. An excellent source for such ma- 
terials is the Mental Health Materials 
Center in New York. This non-profit 
agency serves as a clearing house for 
organizations producing and distribut- 





ing educational materials on family life, | 


child guidance, intergroup relations, 
and other aspects of human relations. 
To receive regular announcements of 
new materials send your name and ad- 
dress to the Center at 1790 Broadway, 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Q. Is frozen orange juice as nourish- 
ing as fresh orange juice? D.C. 


A. Frozen concentrated orange juice, 
which is growing in popularity by leaps 
and bounds, compares favorably with 
fresh orange juice on a nutritional basis. 
You can recommend it to students with 
assurance. 

Orange juice and the other citrus 
fruits are important sources of vitamin 
C, which should be included in the 
daily diet. Other good sources of this 
vitamin are tomatoes, melons, cabbage, 
and leafy green vegetables. Since vita- 
min C is destroyed by heat, these should 
be served raw. 


Q. Does eating sugar and starches 
cause tooth decay? L.S. 


A. Sugar and starches affect the oral 
environment, and one type of tooth 
decay may result from acid-forming 
bacteria which change these carbohy- 
drates to acids in the mouth. 

Studies have shown, however, that 
when the diet is nutritionally adequate 
in all respects, the consumption of such 
carbohydrates has little or no effect 
in increasing the number of dental 
caries. An adequate diet has been 
shown to arrest dental caries and to 
prevent new lesions. 

Thus a sound approach to this prob- 
lem would be to stress the importance 
of eating a well-balanced diet rather 
than singling out one type of food as 
the culprit. Protective foods that should 
be included in the diet are: milk, 
cheese, butter, eggs, meat, fish, fowl, 
fruits, vegetables, and whole grain or 
enriched cereals and breads. 

—J AQUELINE DE GouMoIs 











Tops in Fun! Tops in Travel! 


From end to end... . from top to bottom . . . these big 2-level dome 


lounges on E/ Capitan are the newest thing in railroading! 
Sofa seats for 57 and a refreshment lounge for 18 more on the scenic 
upper level. 28 seats in the colorful cocktail lounge 
on the lower level. And now it costs you less 
than ever to travel on El Capitan. No extra 
fare. Fred Harvey meals for as little as 
$2.50 a day. And our Family Plan 
further reduces your travel costs. 
For tickets, seat reservations and further informa- 
tion about Santa Fe’s economical services, just 


get in touch with the nearest Santa Fe ticket office 
or travel agent. 





America’s 
New Railroad 


See famous old buildings 


at 
- & 
VIRGINIA 


A visit to this restored 18th century city is a rewarding ex- 
perience for the entire family. American history lives in its 
famous buildings like the Wren Building, oldest college struc- 
ture in the country, where Thomas Jefferson studied. Fine 
lodging in modern hotels, colonial cottages and restored tav- 
erns. Recreations include tennis, golf, swimming, cycling. 
See “The Common Glory”’—America’s great outdoor drama 
Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 3} 
Double from $6.00 as ol for information write 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages .# pons travel agent 
i; * or uliamsbure 
Double from $10.00 yeas song A 
3 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
ClIrcle 6-8896 


~ af ' 


; ay) 
| 











y ia 


For information on School Journeys write J. N. McArthur, Williamsburg, Virginia. 








iN 


In addition to its usual vast variety If you are coming to New York this 
of entertainment and activities, } summer for a vacation or graduate 
Atlantic City, this year, celebrates work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
‘ P | zon—close to theatres, art galleries and 
its 100th anniversary with a o—_ | shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
memorative program of special lounges, library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 


events and attractions. each with radio. Interesting social 
; activities. Write for booklet ST. 

Come Now! Come Later! From $3.75 daily « Weekly on application 

But Come! 

954 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 


For Centennial Color Folder Shi RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Fr and Program of Events in 

“Wt = | TE 

pinta lantic City, N. J. 
as 

: LEXINGTON AVE.AT63rdST.,NEWYORK 21,M.Y. 
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Useful Tools and Methods 
(Continued from page 38-T) 


them up. Immediately, I was in the 
midst of a beehive of activity. Before 
we knew it, the bell_rang for the-end of 
the period. Poor planning on my part, 
but I had been carried along on the 
wave of enthusiasm generated by 
Richard. 

Some of the students asked if they 
could take the pictures with them and 
finish their stories at home. My first re- 
action was that pictures were school 
property and not to be released so quick- 
ly. My second reaction was, “Nonsense.” 
So what if some of the pictures were 
lost or mutilated? They were not meant 
to be kept under glass! 

Not all the students were directly 
involved at the beginning. During the 
next class period, I circulated and talked 
to those who just sat without partici- 
pating. The usual complaint was, “I've 
never traveled on a train—I don’t know 
what it’s all about.” At first I was per- 
plexed. Then I thought of the rest of the 
materials kit. It included a teacher’s 
manual with stories and comments on 
the pictures. I returned to one of the 
non-working students and suggested he 
choose a picture and then find the cor- 
responding write-up in the teacher's 
manual. They could use the manual but 
actually it involved a reading and com- 
prehension exercise. Soon all students 
were involved in some phase of the 
work. 

Needless to say, the result was a very 
interesting display of pictures and writ- 
ten pieces. It was tastefully arranged by 
one of the students with some artistic 
ability and soon became the talk of the 
school. The English class kept bringing 
in everybody from the principal to the 
lowest freshman class to see their work. 

Next time you reach for some mate- 
rials—look beyond them. Look over your 
desk to the children, let them experi- 
ment, and you may be in for one of 
those unforgettable experiences you al- 
ways read about. —LEONARD NADLER 





Industry ‘On the Go’ 


The automotive industry plays host 
to educators and industry leaders May 
14-15 at the 4th session of the Industrial 
Council at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y. Eighteen panel sessions 
will feature the past, present, and future 
role of the whole automotive industry 
with top executives and scientists as 
panel moderators and members. Out- 
standing educators will represent teach- 
ers on each panel. Preceding sessions 
on the oil, chemical, and electrical man- 
ufacturing industries have drawn over 
2,000 educators from across the country. 








For Filmstrip Showing 
(Continued from page 21-T) 


power cooling. Cases come extra, from 
$9.90 to $16.50. 

Starting at a similarly low price is 
the TDC Model BCC ($66.59, case 
extra), 200 watts, convection-cooling, 
5” lens, for 2” x 2” slides, single and 
double frame filmstrips. TDC’s Model 
500SC ($97.50, case extra) accommo- 
dates the same material; it has a 500- 
watt lamp and blower-cooling. 

Model 500-C of the Standard Pro- 
jector and Equipment Co., Inc. ($114.80 
including case), projects 2” x 2” slides 
and single frame filmstrips; 5” lens, 500- 
watt lamp, blower-cooled; built-in me- 
chanical pointer. 

SVE makes the 300-watt, convection- 
cooled Model AAA-2 ($72.50, case 
$7.50 extra) with 5” lens, and the “In- 
structor” series, from 300 watts, convec- 
tion-cooled ($89.50) to the blower- 
cooled 500-watt ($109.50), 750-watt 
($139.50), and 1,000-watt ($189.50) 
models. All of these will project 2” x 2” 
slides and single and double frame film- 
strips. Other lenses and carrying case 
available as accessories. 

E. Leitz, Inc., famous for the Leica 
camera, makes two slide projectors (for 
2” x 2” slides) which can be fitted with 
adapters for single and double frame 
filmstrips. The Prado “150” ($78) has 
a 150-watt lamp, and the Prado “250” 
($105) a 250-watt lamp. Both are con- 
vection-cooled with a heat filter to pro- 
tect the slide or film. The attachment 
for double frame filmstrips costs $14; 
single frame mask to go with it, $1.20. 

The Filmatic Triple-Purpose projec- 
tor (GoldE Mfg. Co.), $90.25, includ- 
ing case, takes 2” x 2” slides and single 
and double frame filmstrips; choice of 
two-way or stacking (manumatic) slide 
carrier; 300-watt lamp, blower-cooled, 
>” lens. The GoldE All-Purpose model 
($177.25, case extra) projects slides of 
all sizes, as well as both kinds of film- 
strips; has 1,000-watt lamp, double- 
blower cooling, choice of several lenses. 








Join a World Studytour—for 


Sightseeing Plus Insight 


Enjoy purposeful travel—with con- 
genial adults of varied occupations. 
Unusual programs, exceptional leader- 
ship, enlightening experiences. Non- 
profit—low costs. European Economy 
Tour, only $595. Others stress Drama, 
Music, Art, Ideas, Politics. Booklet 
SC” describes 16 expertly planned 
Studytours. 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Director: Goodwin Watson, Ph. D. 
Box 523 Rye, New York 











| 
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DuKane presents remote-control mod- 
els of several sizes. They are modified 
SVE Instructors from 500 watts to 1,000 
watts, priced from $199.50 to $299.50, 
cases included. The remote-control de- 
vice controls filmstrip projection (single 
frame); 2” x 2” slides are controlled 
manually. 

The Soundview PS-63 ($92.50, case 
$9.90 extra) is another pushbutton re- 
mote-control projector for 2” x 2” slides 
and single frame filmstrips, 300-watt 
lamp, blower-cooled, 5” lens, made by 
Automatic Projection Corp. 

Ampro Corporation’s Model 30-D 
“Amproslide” ($78, case included) takes 
single frame filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides; 
manually operated, 300-watt, convec- 
tion-cooled, 3” lens. 

American Optical Company’s “Delin- 
eascopes” come in several varying mod- 
els. Model D ($154, case included), 
500-watt, convection-cooled, takes 3%” x 

4” slides and single frame filmstrips. A 
. x 2” slide carrier is $9.50 extra. 
Model MC ($92, case extra) is blower- 
cooled, 300 watts, 5” lens, for 2” x‘ 2” 
slides and single frame filmstrips; dif- 
ferent lenses and other accessories avail- 
able. Models VAC ($290) and VACK 
($330) are opaque projectors which 
also handle slides and filmstrips. 

Charles Beseler’s “Vu-All” ($628) 
takes both kinds of filmstrips as well as 
slides and opaque materials. 

Many other details about these pro- 
jectors are available from your dealers 
or such manufacturers as: 


American Optical Co., Chelsea 50, Mass.; 
Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, IIl.; Automatic Projection Corp., 
29 W. 35th St., N. Y. C.; DuKane Corp., 
St. Charles, Ill.; GoldE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIL; Ilustravox Div., 
Electro Engineering & Mfg. Co., 627 W. 
Alexandrine, Detroit 1, Mich.; E. Leitz, 
Inc., 468 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; O. J. Me- 
Clure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill.; Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey, Chicago 14, 
Ill.; Standard Projector é Equipment Co., 
7106 W. Toughy, Chicago, Ill.; Three Di- 
mension Co., 3512 N. Kostner, Chicago 41, 
Ill.; Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Strip-o-Matic is new remote con- 
trol attachment by Viewlex, Inc. 
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the educational 
tour of the year 


south america 


by Braniff 
International 
Airways 


Braniff Airways offers you spe- 
cial itineraries for educational 
tours. They'll help you plan a 
short stay or a lengthy visit on 
the most fascinating continent in 
the world. Imagine the fabulous 
Panama Canal, ancient Incan 
ruins in picturesque Peru, the 
towering, snowcapped Andes, 
magnificent Rio de Janeiro, 
beautiful Buenos Aires and the 
land of the gaucho. All surpris- 
ingly inexpensive, too. Why not 
start now by writing for infor- 
mation and literature to Educa- 
tional Tour Dept. 


er abel 
AIRWAYS 


Love Field Dallas, Texes 





golden sun and silver sands. 

on ch footie 
bass or tuna—or just relax in a \ 
story book setting on romantic old © ©) 


CAPE COD =: 


\ me oe 
\ aes ] 





MADISON AVENUE AT 37th ST. 


Only four blocks from Empire 
State Building . . . Close to Grand Central 
Terminal and Penn Station . Next door 
to 5th Avenue and Park Avenue... A 
few minutes ride to Radio City. the UN 
and other attractions. Write for booklet. 


Handsome rooms (some with serving pan- 
tries) from $6 single . . . $9 double. 











SEE BRITAIN FIRST | 
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—BY RAIL! 


Depend on British Railways for 


delightful travel through Britain— 


the Lake District or the colourful 
West Country—and for your 
onward journey to Ireland 


and the Continent. 








“Thrift Tour Tickets“ 
at real savings. 1000 miles Y 
for $18.00! 6-months limit. Y 


“Guest Ticket’ for 9 days 

of unlimited rail travel for 

$24.00. Above facilities 

not obtainable in Britain. 
. 

Train and cross-channel 

ship reservations. 


Tours— 
by rail/motor coach/ship. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 
BEFORE LEAVING 








TYPICAL TRAVEL TREAT 
Conducted day tour of Cam- 
bridge, including luncheon, 
only $3.14 from London. 





For literature and information please write 

Dept. 33 at any British Railways Office— 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. e 








TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge St. | 








University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 21 to July 31; August 2 to 
September 11. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 28 to August 7. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. Jurie 21 to July 31. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
21 te August 14. Tuition Fee $68. Spe. 
cial Courses of 2 and 4 Weeks. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses—and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees 


FOR BULLETINS, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Dept. S, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Dept. S, Los Angeles 24; or 
Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Dept. 
S, Santa Barbara, California. 








University 
of MIAMI 


Summer 
Sessions 





Over 350 courses in arts and 
sciences, business administration, 
education, engineering, law, music 
6 credits may be secured 
in any of the following: 
6-Weeks Session 
June 14—July 24 


Curriculum Workshop 
July 7—Aug. 13 
(Applications must be 
received by May 15) 
5-Weeks Session 
July 26—Aug. 28 


Oaxaca, Mexico 
Summer Workshop 
June 12—July 23 
(Applications must be 
received by Apr. 15) 
Housing at low summer rates on 
America’s “most modern campus” 
For information, write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


JULY 6- AUGUST 13 


A National Center for Summer Study in an Ideal 
Vacation and Recreation Area. Complete Graduate 
and Undergraduate programs in Arts, Sciences, 
Elementary and. Secondary Education. 


Write to: Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 























Unbury the Bard 
(Continued from page 37-T) 


classroom dramatizations of scenes 
from Romeo and Juliet (the balcony 
scene), Julius Caesar (the Forum 
scene), and Macheth (the witches in 
the first and third scenes, Act I). These 
have succeeded when sufficient time 
was spent in casting and _ rehearsing. 
For the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet, for example, each student is au- 
ditioned before the cast is chosen. 


Writing 
“Students often write a diary of 
some main character in the Shake- 


spearean play,” C. Esther Hepinstall of 
Kenmore (N. Y.) H. S. writes, “record- 
ing motivations, fears, and hopes of the 
character. This helps them to think of 
the character as a complex human being, 
to know him as a person.” 

Other Kenmore writing activities in- 
clude paraphrasing some of the better- 
known soliloquies in modern English, 
rewriting a scene as a modern in- 
cident (for acting or tape recording), 
and preparing case histories of some 
Shakespeare characters. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Denehie of Terre 
Haute, Ind., encouraged each of her 
students to make up a newspaper sheet 
which might have been published dur- 
ing Shakespeare’s day. The 8” x 11” 
sheets contained newspaper items ap- 
propriate to the times; short reviews of 
the play, ete. 


Exhibit Materials 

Miss Alene Crosby of Newport uses 
the following effectively: folio of ma- 
terials from the Folger Shakespearean 
Library, Washington, D. C.:; pictures of 
movies and plays from old Life maga- 
zines and Literary Cavalcade; old thea- 
tre programs (Gielgud, Howard, Evans) 
for a display featuring Shakespearean 
actors and actresses of different times. 
Hers students have constructed an ex- 
cellent model of the Elizabethan stage 
(from plans published by the Loomis 
Laboratory, 17 Miller Ave., Cambridge 
40, Mass.). 

Attractive sets of photographs (12” 
x 15”) of the Shakespeare Country and 
of Tudor England, mounted and 
labeled, can be purchased for $1 per 
set from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

The problem of unburving Shake- 
speare lies mainly in getting away from 
the dull reading approach with its 
deadly homework assignments. When 
records, dramatizations, pictures, and 
any other sound devices come to the 
classroom, the atmosphere changes. 
Students find Shakespeare as he _ in- 
tended people to find him—exciting, 
dramatic, alive. 








Wonderful Parties 


‘OLUMBUS, OHIO, is the place to 

A be next week for the first AERT 
day (April 7) staged by the Association 
for Education by Radio-TV 

['V producer Freddie Bartholomew 
and William Hodnapp (author of Tele- 
vision Manual) will be chief speakers. 
A demonstration of radio program utili- 
zation techniques will be conducted 
with an elementary class, using the 
Let’s Find Out science series. 

In the afternoon Mr. Bartholomew 
will tell about producing The Living 
Blackboard for New York’s Board of 
Education over Station WPIX. Then 
visitors will see and discuss kinescopes 
of award-winning TV programs, Other 
topliners—Jean A. Eicks and James F. 
Macandrew, WNYC: Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Hoffsten, KSLH; George Jennings, Chi- 
cago school radio-TV director: Edward 
Stasheff, Univ. of Michigan TV pro- 
ducer. Quite a day' Hope to see you 
there. 


A bright poster summoned listeners to 
WNYC’s annual Book Festival. It also 
summons you numerous 
programs by were 
taped and can be borrowed by your 
nearest educational station. Last year 


because the 


famous authors 








TITLE, AUTHOR 


Caves of the Great Hunters, 
Hans Baumann 


Mystery of the Black Diamonds, 
Phyllis A. Whitney 


Through the Magnifying Glass, 
Julius Schwartz 


Television Works Like This, 
Jeanne & Robert Bendick 


Real Book About Submarines, 
Epstein & Williams 


The Story of George Washington 
Carver, Arna Bontemps 


Susan Anthony, Helen Monsell 


Bravo the Bummer, 
George Cory Franklin 


Among new spring books our book editor recommends: § 


Fine for Youngs Fry 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 


Pantheon, $3 


Westminster, 
$2.50 


Whittlesey, $2.50 


Whittlesey, $2.: 
Garden City, $1.50 Story of 


Grosset & Dunlap, 
$1.50 


Bobbs- Merrill, 
$1.75 suffragette (7 yrs. up). 


Houghton, $2 





WPIX director Freddie Bartholomew 


Louisville’s Public Library radio station 
ran the entire series as its own Book 
Festival. Famous names who can be 
wafted to your community on tape in- 
clude: Clifton Fadiman, Thomas B. Cos- 
tain, James Hilton. Somerset Maugham, 
Pearl Buck, and many more. 
Now comes WNYC with a 
radio house party; a week-long radio 
Educational Institute of the Air, May 
3-9. For this series both serious and 
amusing programs (Sam Levenson, for 


new 
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COMMENTS 


True story of the findings of 
primitive cave paintings. 50 
illustrations (9 yrs. up). 


Suspenseful mystery with a 
treasure map and ghost town 
9-12). 


A magnifying glass can re- 
veal a world of wonders (10 
yrs. up)! 


New edition with all details 
including color TV (all ages). 


to 
ut 


subs from early 
days to Atomic Age (8-14). 


One of the latest Signature 
books. Others: Clara Barton 
and General Custer (8-12). 


Inspiring story of the woman 


Tale of an orphaned ram 
who becomes leader of the 


flock (8-12). 
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example) have been taped far and wide. 
Controversial Prot. Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr. (Educational Wastelands), was re- 
corded in Urbana, Il]. Again these tapes 
will be available to than 100 
educational radio stations 

For information on Book, Education, 
and also Music Festival tapes, write to 
Station WNYC, Municipal Building 
mm 2: & 


Continued on page 45-T 


more 





You Can Acquire the Prestige of a 


“PENNSYLVANIA TRAINED” TEACHER 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


6-week session—June 28 to August 7 


Enroll at the Scnoo! ot Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Superior oppor- 
tunities for teachers who study here far 
exceed the number available for placement 
Registration by mail now open. You may 


register in person until June 30. For de- 
tailed information about courses, write to: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Pan College Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY of 
PENNSYLVANIA 



















Combine professional training 





INVEST with delightful 
YOUR Christian fellowship. 
VACATION WHEATON COLLEGE 
le HOOL 
profitable t. net ER nian 
omplete courses inc! coe 
SUMMER Special work in Teacher Train- 
STUDY ing, Graduate School of The- 


ology, Conservatory of Music, 
Black Hills Science Station, and Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. New air-conditioned library and modern 
dining hall. Only 25 miles from Chicago. 
Inter-Session June 15 to 25 @ First Term (4 weeks)—June 26 to 
July 23 © Second Term (4 weeks)—July 24 to August 20 
Black Hills Expeditions —June 21 and July 26 







Address 
Director of Admissions, Dept iv 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, U!linois 


—-VACATIONS IN EUROPE—— 


20 Enchanting Lays in the Austrian Tyrol 


Lectures—Sports— excursions—NSocial Program 
All inclusive $80 
MAYRHOFEN ALPBACH 
U. of Innsbruck European Forum 
EDINBURGH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


| week, 5 performances, inclusive except tunch $70. 
Other programs—Individual Arrangements—Write 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 











1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 5-4646J 
SEE MORE WITH 77S SITA 
\ 21ST YEAR 





Europe $495 
Round the World $995 








- ~S ‘ s we la 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 STH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Travel By Private Car 


Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—at low cost! All inclusive 
rates from $426. 


For foider with map please write to: 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

















WHITTLESEY 
HOUSE 


| Books for Young People 


A WORLD FULL 
OF HOMES 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS, assistant to the 
director, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Illustrated by Paula 
Hutchison. From caves and tree houses 
to modern glass homes. With direc- 
tions for constructing models of sev- 
eral types of homes. ““Recommended.’ 
Library Journal 
Ages 10 up 6 x 9, 128 pages $2.50 


NO MOON ON 
GRAVEYARD HEAD 


By EDITH DORIAN. The fast-moving story 

of a strange mystery and summer 

romance in a Maine sea coast town 
A perfect book for the teen-ager.” 
Library Journal 

A joy to read N. Y. Times 

Ages 12-16 5'2 x 8, 192 pages $2.50 


DRIVING TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


By MARGARET O. HYDE, author of Flight 
Today and Tomorrow. Illustrated with 
cartoons, charts, and diagrams by 
Clifford Geary. Expert driving means 
safe driving, and this book takes the 
reader right into the driver's seat to 
demonstrate how the automobile 
works, what it will do, and what it 
cannot be expected to do 


Teen ages 5'2 x 8, 160 pages $2.50 


YOUR DATING DAYS 


Looking Forward to Happy Marriage 
By DR. PAUL H. LANDIS, author of So 
This Is College. With candor and vi- 
tality Dr. Landis discusses questions 
about dating. love, and preparation 
for marriage which are of serious 
concern to young moderns every- 
where. Illustrated with line drawings 


Teen ages 5'2 x 8, 160 pages $2.50 


TELEVISION WORKS 
LIKE THIS (new Revised Edition 


By JEANNE and ROBERT BENDICK. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. “A fasci- 
nating behind-the-scenes view of the 
principles, mechanics, and personnel 
nvolved in broadcasting a television 
F A.L.A. Booklist. Now, all 
developments, with up-to- 
» material on color TV. For boys 
girls of all ages 


65, x 934, 64 pages $2.25 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY: 


18 Keys te Better Work 

By NORRIS ELY ORCHARD, Head of the 
Englis Department The Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn. Illustrated by 
Barbara Bridgman Practical, con- 
densed, simple Highly recom- 
mended.’’—Library Journal 

Teen ages and up. 5!2x8,96pp. $1.50 


THROUGH THE 
MAGNIFYING GLASS: 











Over 3,000 books displayed at St. Mary’s H. S. (Eliza- 
beth, N. J.). Book Bazaar brought sales up to $2,304! 


Spring Time's Book Time! 


RE your students like those at Cath- 
olic Central High School in Troy, 
N. Y.? 

“I would like to have another Book 
Bazaar in May to get my _ students 
stocked up on good books for the sum- 
mer,” writes Sister Mary Consolata 
“Even now they are begging me to put 
books out in the corridor (for sale) at 
least once a week. Maybe we will.” 

When Sister Mary Consolata sent for 
the packet of Book Bazaar materials, 
she wasn’t sure she could “swing a 
bazaar.” But her fall Book Bazaar was 
so successful that her students are eager 
for another one. 

Many other teachers and librarians 
are planning Book Bazaars this spring, 
encouraged by the wonderful com- 
munity cooperation they enjoyed last 
fall; by the opportunities that a Bazaar 
gives for the use of communication 
skills in real-life situations, and by a 
strong desire to encourage summet! 
reading. (See p. 43-T.) They also hope 

through the sale of books—to get 
additional funds for school libraries and 
for other worthy purposes. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


I'd like to receive materials to make Book Bazaar planning easy. 


How would you like to see your 
students happily engrossed in a project 
of exploring the new books? Or sell 
as many as $2,300 worth of books to 
help individuals expand their personal 
libraries? Or get new books for your 
school library? 

Now's the time to plan your spring 
Book Bazaar. Use the coupon on this 
page to send for Scholastic Teacher's 
Book Bazaar Manual and the Book 
Bazaar Packet, a complete kit for put- 
ting on a book bazaar. 


Comments from Teachers 
“This vear’s results were more grati- 
fying than ever,” writes Ruth T. Reich 
and Sybilla A. Mellor, P. S. 102, Bronx, 
N. Y. They report that their success was 
due to “excellent parent-teacher rela- 
tionships; complete support and_ en- 


couragement of supervisors; and the 
wonderful cooperation of the staff.” 
“We try to sell the idea of using 
books as gifts both in student days and 
in later life,” reports Sister M. Eone, 
OSF, Winona, Minn. “The Book Ba- 
Continued on page 47-T 


Little Things That Make a Big Difference 
By JULIUS SCHWARTZ, author of It’s Fun 
to Know Why. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. An engrossing science activ- 
ity book which shows how a simple, 
inexpensive magnifying glass can open 
up a whole new world of everyday 
wonders 

Ages 10 up 5'2 x 8, 144 pages $2.50 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Write for free illustrated catalog 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE: 


A division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New York 36 


copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ 
each 


Please send me 





copies of large display poster @ 50¢ each 
packet, including above items and other 
display materials @ $1 each 
I enclose $ __. to cover the items checked above: 
Signed aaa 
School ee ee ee 


City — — ae 















































TITLE, AUTHOR 


Eleven Blue Men, 
Berton Roueche 
7 


How to Operate Excavation 
Equipment, H. Nichols, Jr. 


. 
a 
; 
§ The Measure of Man, 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


The Castles of Great Britain, 


Sidney Toy 


The Merry Old Mobiles, 


Larry Freeman 
Your Dating Days, Paul Landis 


The Long Quest, Harry Kroll 


Country, Allan Nevins with 


Frank Ernest Hill 





Among new spring books our book editor recommends: } 


Non-Fiction Stars 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 
Little, Brown, $3.50 Exciting 


North Castle Books, 
$2.50 


Bobbs- Merrill, 
$3.50 


British Book Centre, 


De 


Century House, $5 


Whittlesey, $2.50 
Westminster, $2.50 


. 
> Ford: The Times, The Man, The Scribners, $6.75 


: 
: 


COMMENTS 


true accounts of 
medical detection (teens and 
adults ). 


Outstanding book for “side- 
walk superintendents” (teens 
and adults). 


Comments on human values, 
freedom, survival, and the 
modern temper (adult). 


Excellent description of his- 4 
tory and construction of im- 
portant castles. Illustrated { 
(teens and adults). : 


Delightful presentation of 
the history of the auto in 
picture, anecdote, and car- 
toon (teens and adults). 4 


Frank discussion of dating, § 
preparation for marriage, etc. 
(teens and adults ). 


Moving story of John Wesley 
as a young man (teens and { 
adults ). 


One of the best books about 
Ford and his times. Don't$ 
miss it (teens and adults). § 








Wonderful Parties 
(Continued from page 43-T) 


Put this in your date book. New York 

will be host to a four-day educational 
radio-TV wingding Oct. 26-30. Occa- 
sion will be NAEB’s first New York 
convention but all interested educators 
and citizens are invited. 
New TV Wrinkle: Eatontown, N. J., 
presents a new wrinkle in TV. Walter 
Reade Theatres Association set up a 
commercial station to be programmed 
almost wholly by community groups in 
Monmouth, Ocean, and Middlesex 
counties—schools, women’s clubs, pho- 
tography clubs, Rutgers University, 
churches of all faiths. Local advertisers 
pay for programs. On Feb, 12 students 
of Asbury Park H. S. took over the 
station and ran it for the day. 


For Your Bookshelf: We recommend 
Jennie Waugh Callahan’s Television in 
School, College, and Community (Mc- 
Graw-Hill)—she tells what is actually 
happening in community television all 
over the country; comprehensive, well- 
indexed, readable. Especially valuable 
is the “Telecasting Techniques for Pub- 
lic Schoo)” section. 


NSRTG NOTES 

Edith Leber, secretary of the East 
H. S., Rockford, Ill. Guild, writes: “In 
the past four months we have man- 
aged to become quite active. Last De- 
cember we visited our two local tele- 
vision stations and learned the me- 
chanics and production techniques of 
television. For the benefit of the March 
of Dimes campaign we presented—in 
January—a_ skit entitled Flowers for 
Gloria.* At one of our recent meetings 
we had as our guest an actor-announcer 
from one of the television stations we 
visited, 

“Future plans include a panel dis- 
cussion. In preparation for this we plan 
to have at one of our meetings the 
president of the local bar association 
who will discuss ways to present a 
panel discussion. We also plan to have 
a roving reporter in our school corridors 
to interview different students for pos- 
sible discussions over our school public 
address system. An original script for 
later presentation is also in the mak- 
ing.” 

—NANcy FAULKNER 





* NSRTG Members will recognize Flowers 
for Gloria. It was a guest script from 
NSRTG last year. 
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Literature 


for Youth 


from the 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 





HIGH NOTE, LOW NOTE 
By ANNE EMERY. The newest book 
about the Burnaby family that made so 
many friends in SENIOR YEAR, GOING 
STEADY, and SORORITY GIRL. The exciting 
story of young Jean Burnaby’s romantic 
last year in high school. 

Ages 12-17. Coming April 12, $2.50 














DAUGHTER OF A STAR 
By MARIE BLIZARD. It’s one thing to 
be the adopted daughter of a gl 

movie star. But it’s quite another thing 
to be on the threshold of a movie career 
of your own, when you don’t want to be 
an actress. A captivating novel for girls 
12-17. Coming April 12, $2.50 













HOUSE NEXT DOOR 
By VARDINE MOORE and FLEUR 
CONKLING. Julie Lawrence wanted to 
sew more than anything else in the world. 
Ted, the boy next door was interested 
only in music. But Julie’s mother was a 
concert pianist, and Ted’s was a dress- 
maker. How Ted and Julie worked out 
their problems together makes a delightful 
and lively story by the authors of BILLY 
BETWEEN. Ages 10-14. $2.50 












A LAND DIVIDED 
By JOHN F. HAYES. The story of a 
14-year-old boy trapped in a conflict of 
loyalties when the British conquerors 
clashed with the French ‘“‘Acadians” in 
1755. A thrilling tale of sailing, battles, 
frigates and forts. Ages 10-15. $2.50 


| 


THE LONG QUEST: 


The Story of John Wesley 
as a Young Man 


By HARRY HARRISON KROLL. Young 
people will enjoy this moving and exciting 
story of John Wesley's early years. Even 
with the blood of churchmen in his veins, 
he knew he could not inherit faith, but 
had to find God in his own way. “‘Highly 
recommended.”’—Library Journal 2.50 















THE SILVER TRAP 
By ADRIEN STOUTENBURG. Two 
teen-age brothers find adventure and mys- 
tery in the snow-covered wilderness of the 
Minnesota Arrowhead country. By the 
popular author of TIMBER LINE TREASURE. 
Ages 10-15. $2.50 


At all bookstores, 








THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 7 











New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

School Board in 
b&w or color, 
Assn., 450 E. Ohio St., 


Free loan. 
panies, Hartford 15, Conn. 


When You Choose Nursing—20 mins., 


Action—27 
National School Boards 
Chicago 11. 

Look Who's Driving—8 mins., 
Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 


Committee 
for Nursing, 
Discover 
Suited for Today—27 mins.., 
ufacture of men’s clothing. 
A., 729 Seventh Ave., 


mins., 


color. 
Movies 


Ms. Be 
Your Health at School; Your Health; 


on Careers, Natl. 

2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

Jamaica—27 mins., 
color, 


League 


color. 
man- 
Free loan. 









Y@é MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. ASSN. AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 27-T 
Free ad reprints 

2. BESELER CO., 

p. 17-7 

Free projector 
demonstration 

3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 11-T 

Free _— ‘Class 
Repor 

4. DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 
TISING ASSN., p. 47-T 
Free details 

5. ENCYCLOPEDIA BRi- 
TANNICA FILMS, p. 18-T 
Free new Teachers’ Film 
Guides 

6. GENERAL MOTORS, 
p. 16-T 

Free reprints of 

student issue ad 

7. HERITAGE FILM- 
STRIPS, p. 22-T 

Free preview prints; 
catalogue 

3. JAM HANDY ORGANI- 
ZATION, p. 22-T 

Film preview information 
9 — FILMSTRIPS, 
Free catalogue 

10. LISTENABLES AND 
LOOKABLES, p. _— 
Free sam 

I. LISTERINE. > > 3-T 
Free Lambert Care Kit 
12. MecGRAW-HILL TEXT 
FILMS, p. 22-7 

New free film catclogue 
13. MOTOROLA, INC., 

p. 14-7 

Free booklets: 341, A 
Master TV Antenna System 
for your School. A Do-It 
Yourself Project; ~% 42, 
A Plan for Bringing Your 
School the Advantages of 
Educational TV; 43, 
How to Plan Effective 
Classroom Work Around 
Existing TV Programs; 
44, Standards of Se 
lecting TV Equipment for 
Classroom and Recreation 
ol Use; 245, Visual 
Factors and Seating Plans 
Involved in Effective Class- 


Please Print 


room Use of TV; ___. 246, 
How to Build a Low-Cost 
TV Rehearsal Unit for Your 
School 


—.14. RADIO CORPORA- 


TION OF AMERICA, 


p. 19-T 
Info. on: _recorder-pro- 
jector; _lémm = sound 
projectors; —__.Porto-Arc 
projector 


——15. REK-O-KUT CO., 


p. 21-7 
Details on Rhythmaster 
playback 


——16. SHELL OIL, p. 16-T 


Free film on loan 


— 17. UNITED WORLD 


FILMS, p. 20-7 
Free film catalogue 


—_.18. VICTOR ANIMATO- 


GRAPH CORP., p. 48-T 
Free booklet on }6mm 


projector 
——19. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 


p. 44-T 


Free ill. catalogue 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


_20. ALLIANCE FRAN- 
CAISE, p. 32-T 


—21. McGILL UNIV., 
Pp. 


—.22 UNIV. OF ALBERTA, 


p. 32-1 


— 23. UNIV. OF CALIFOR- 


NIA, p. 42-T 


—24. UNIV. OF MIAMI, 
p. 42-T 
—.25. UNIV. OF MINNE- 


SOTA, p. 37-T 


— 26. UNIV. OF PENN- 


SYLVANIA, p. 43-T 
—-27. UNIV a“ WASH- 
INGTON, 34-T 

_— wesievAN UNIVER- 
SITY, 37-1 

— WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p 43-7 


TRAVEL 


30. ATLANTIC CITY, 
Pp 


Free Centenniol foider 
& program 


31. BARBIZON HOTEL, 

. 4- 

Free hotel folder 

32. BRANIFF AIRWAYS, 
41-T 

Free South American tours 

folder 


——33. BRITISH RAILWAYS, 


p. 42-T 
Free travel info. 


——34. CANADIAN GOV'T 


TRAVEL BUREAU, p. 31-T 
Free 48 pp. color book on 
Canada 

— | CANADIAN STEAM- 
SHIP LINES, p. 30-T 

Free cruise folders 


——_%. CAPE COD CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE, p. 41-T 
Free color map & directory 


——37. OTTOWA TOURIST & 


CONVENTION BUREAU, 
30-T 

Free lit. 

— | we WILLIAMS- 

BURG, 

Free i ine 


— 39. DUANE HOTEL, 


p. 41-T 
Free hotel booklet 


— 40. GASPE TOUR LINES, 


p 28-T 


Free tour booklet 


—_41. LABORDE TRAVEL 


SERVICE, p. 43-T 
Free tour folders 


— 42. NOVA SCOTIA 


BUREAU OF INFORMA- 
TION, p. 28-T 
Free naps; lit. 


——43. PROVINCE OF 


ONTARIO, p. 36-T 
Free |it 


— 44. PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC, p. 35-7 
Free road maps, booklets 


——45. SCANDINAVIAN 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 43-T 
Free tour booklets 


__46. SITA, p. 43-17 


Free tour folders 


— 47. SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION, p. 34-7 
Free color folder 


—_48. WORLD STUDY 


TOURS, e 41-7 
Free booklet 





School and Positi 





State 





City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


April 7, 1954 
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Disease and Its Control; Your Health 
in the Community; Johnny Appleseed— 
b&w or color, 10 mins. each. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. S. Water St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

Rehearsal—12 mins.; Mr. Mayor—11 
Farewell Oak Street—17 mins., 
(housing project); Men at Work—27 
mins.; The Photographer—8 mins.; Dick 
Hickey, Blacksmith—8 mins. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. ¥. C. Oe 

Peter and the Whiffle-hound—10 
mins., color, child pedestrian safety. 
Free loan. Dekko Film Productions, 126 
Dartmouth St., Boston 16, Mass. 


mins.; 


New Filmstrips 


Our National Government—How It 
Developed—A strips, color, 46 to 58 frs. 
each. Includes Declaration of Inde 
pendence, Articles of Confederation, 
Constitution, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 

Introduction to Maps—5 strips, color, 
about 39 frs. each. Maps, symbols, how 
to read them. Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Michigan. 

New Power from the Atom—57 frs.. 
April “Current Affairs” filmstrip. Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 
Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 





Flexible Filmstrips 
‘Continued from page 10-T) 


workers needed, takes a different aspect 
—how construction can help a commu- 
nity 

“The plans are finished and soon the 
actual work of building will start, while 
town officials continue their part of the 
work. Jean? The building will require 
many workers? Yes, it will, where— 
Margaret? A lot of different things need 
to be bought? Yes, many workers and 
many things. Harold? You say all this 
will cost a great deal? Of course it will, 
but besides getting a new school, the 
town will get other things out of the 
buiiding while construction is going on. 
Yes, Harold, jobs for many. And Mar- 
garet has a good point, many of the 
things needed can be bought from 
stores right in the town. That's another 
good point, Stanley, workers must buy 
food, clothing, and shelter. So part of 
the money, at least, will stay right in 
the town, helping the business people, 
helping some people to get jobs.” 

This demonstrates how flexible is the 
filmstrip. You can use it personally just 
as you teach with textbooks, charts, o 
blackboards. Blend it in right with the 
text, reference books, and other ma- 
terials. It’s a teaching tool which utilizes 
your imagination for excellent results. 

—Vers Falconer 








TITLE, AUTHOR 
Bless This House, Nora Lofts 


The Spider King, 
Lawrence Schoonover 


— 


ohnny Forsaken, G. B. Stern 


+. 


Bowl of Bishop, 
Morris Bishop 
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’ Best from Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, Anthony Boucher 
and J. F. McComas, eds. 


Larry Pennington, 
Basil Partridge 
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Among new spring books our book editor recommends: 
Fk oe F ca 2 
ime Kiction 


PUBLISHER, PRICE 
Doubleday, $3.50 


Macmillan, $3.95 


Macmillan, $3.50 
Dial Press, $3 


Doubleday, $3.25 


Westminster, $3.50 


COMMENTS 
Extraordinary story of four 
centuries of Merravay, an 
English house. April Literary 
Guild selection. 

Louis XI attains greater stat- 
ure than history accords him ¢ 
in this biography. 7 
Witty novel of a small town 
clerk. , 
First collection of Bishop’s 
sprightly poems since *42. 

. ° ‘ a . 
Stories that will delight any 

science fiction fan. (Third 
series. ) 


This family audience novel 
follows the youngest Pen- 
nington through World War 
I and up to 1923. 

















Does YOUR Library 
Have These Titles ? 


BLUE BOOK TIN PAN ALLEY 7.50 
Over 500 pages giving pictures and biogra- 
phies of popular song compesers from 1776 
to the present, a listing of all their songs, 
together with available recordings. 


THE MERRY OLD MOBILES 5.00 
Repiete with cartoons and pictures of early 
motoring, it is by all odds the best and most 
complete motor car history yet published. 
400 pp. new 1954 edition. 


JAMES M. FLAGG CELEBRITIES 3.00 
Nearly 100 famous caricatures covering the 
last 50 years, with comments by the artist. 


BLUE BK. BROADWAY MUSICALS 5.00 
Lists all shows, thei: songs, performers, etc. 
Illustrated with stage photos and available 
recordings. 


BLUE BOOK HOLLYWOOD MUSICALS 5.50 
THE MELODIES LINGER ON 5.00 


Picture-story of 50 years of popular song 
Order directly at educational discounts. 


CENTURY HOUSE 


Leading Americana Publisher, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 





for high potential income, representing es- 
tablished trade association. 

If you'd like to receive a generous com- 
mission for presenting a sound dignified 
proposition to concerns in your vicinity, 
write for facts... 

This 37-year old association with 2000 
paid memberships ‘leaders in industry) 
offers a sound, much-needed advertising 
service .. . Nearly every company using 
the mails to get business will welcome you 
for the help you bring. You call on top- 
echelon companies. We equip you to pre- 
sent the benefits visually. 

No foot-in-door methods, no night work 
No pressure. You'll like this and the earn- 
ings it brings you. 

Could be permanent. Carefully screened 
staff must be ready early summer. Write 
George V. Rumage for full details today. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 








Your Opportu nity— 











Spring Time’s Book Time 
(Continued from page 44-T) 


zaar idea has really taken hold in the 
schools .. . and that is one of our 
greatest compensations. Your manual 
has been very helpful to us... .” 

“We were anxious to make our Book 
Bazaar a true community-school proj- 
ect,” says Mrs. Doris R. Bunnell, Royal- 
ton-Hartland Central H. S., Middleport, 
N. Y. “Our working committee was 
largely made up of parents.” Mrs. 
Bunnell displayed new. reference books 
(such as Compton’s Encyclopedia) in 
a special section at her Book Bazaar 
and parents were much interested in 
this section. , 

“Both the supervisor and myself,” 
writes Mary Miles, Waterbury, Conn., 
“were thrilled with the tangible out- 
comes of our Book Bazaar—more read- 
ing by individuals, awakened interest 
in authors and illustrations, an aware- 
ness of American publishers, and a de- 
veloped ability in production by com- 
mittee work.” 

How to start your Book Bazaar: Use 
the coupon on page 44-T to secure your 
Book Bazaar materials—including the 
new spring lists of books just published. 
(These books offer many summer “ad- 
ventures” in reading for both youth 
and adults.) Then, see your local book 
store dealer or jobber who can get the 
new books for you and help you ar- 
range your Bazaar. 

Other teachers in school may want to 
join you in planning a cooperative Book 
Bazaar appealing to younger and older 
students and adults. 








afHE WHITE HOUSE 
PICTURE STORY 


aN 4 


the onciting recenstraction of the White Nove - Pictwes of the new renme ond at cartier 
periods — Stacies of the Presidents und Foret Ladion & Reety gee of nations! interest 


A Lively Human Setting to Our History 

How the Presidents and their families 
lived; enterta:ning and unusual stories 
about them. Quaint and amusing old pic- 
tures of the First Citizen’s House contrast 
with pictures of the fabulous restoration 
(119 photos) 

Political events of each President's time 
give national background to the White 
House story. 

NEW EDITION JUST OFF PRESS 
describes the Eisenhower rooms and politi- 
cal events. 

THE WHITE HOUSE in PICTURE and STORY 

Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50. 

“It is hard to believe that so much interesting in 
formation can be crammed so readably into so little 
space” Louisville Courier-Journal 

At your bookstore or 
GEORGE W. STEWART, PUBLISHER, INC. 
120 East 36 Street New York 16, N.Y 


BOOKS for 
every SCHOOL 
and every HOME 
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“HORSE POWER DAYS 
Ivan L. Collins 


Paper 1 Spirat 2 Cloth2 


YOUR RUGGED 
CONSTITUTION 


Bruce ¢ Esther Findtay 
Regular 15° Deluve3%° 
ee 


CBDclnamora Grtirty 
Daniel Mendelowitz 
' 300 











STAN FORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, Calif. 





Use coupon on page 44 
for 
Free Book Bazaar Materials 





bie) New MOO? 
43S VEW 


WMARITELY SITYLED 
S EASY AS 1°2:°32? TO OPERATE 





It’s an open-and-shut case — the new Victor és 
efficient and beautiful. Fashioned in Forest Green plastic 
fabric, trimmed with satin chrome. When you 


use your beautiful new Victor, it gives you a lift. 


@eeeeeeee 


4 Superb Sound and Picture Quality — Always! 


Easiest 3-spot 
threading... 
OVER SOUND DRUM 


THROUGH FILM GATE 
ON TO SINGLE SPROCKET 


3 models — one for every 
audience and budget. 


. CLASSMATE 4 


for small audiences 


. ASSEMBLY 10 ¥ 
for medium-sized audiences Easiest to operate 


q ay meg a ie (with finger-tip control 
or large audiences panel, softly illuminated) 
START MOTOR 
TURN ON LAMP 
ADJUST SOUND VOLUME 


Here’s the newest in 16mm sound 
projector engineering 
ME i LUBRIMATIC OJL SYSTEM NEW SAPPHIRE - TIPPED PAWLS 


— Reservoir for controlled lubricatio — For indefinite durability 


» 7 ad Sd 7 ~ 
A £ ag AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP A 4 if | AIR-CONDITIONED FILM 
ENCLOSURE — 20% cooler. For longer lamp life GATE — 17% cooler for longer film life 


NEW HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM NEW FLAT FIELD LENS — For 


56% more light on screen with Mark |! Shutter. Outstanding sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. 


NEW COMPENSATING FILM 


SHOES OF STAINLESS STEEL — Automatically 


adjust to varying film thicknesses and splices 


Easiest on your 
films -- 3-Spot 
Safety Film Trips 
AT SPROCKET 


AT UPPER LOOP 
AT LOWER LOOP 


ANOTHER OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 


VICTOR ANTMATOGCRAPH Dept. W-4,Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
CORPORATION Taine Yous eo Gttenge 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 
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